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BLING ABOUT WAR 
REVENUE STAMPS MADE 


(an Be Attached and Canceled on 





Acceptance of Policy, Says Revenue 
Department 





COMMISSIONER OSBORN LETTER 





Burden of Compliance With Law Placed 
Upon the Assured—Ruling Given 
Le Roy Mark 





Le Roy Mark, insurance agent of 
Washington, D. C., was criticised by 
one of the insurance companies because 
his agency, Le Roy Mark, Inc., sent out 
internal revenue stamps in envelopes, 
marked as follows: This envelope con- 
tains the necessary stamps to be at- 
tached to this policy. Please attach 
and cancel upon acceptance of the pol- 
icy, writing the date in ink across the 
front of them, which is required by law. 
Mr. Mark took the matter up with Wil- 
lam H. Osborn, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. The accompanying 
currespondence resulted. 


Correspondence With Commissioner 
This is a matter of importance to in- 
sirance agents throughout the country 
and will save the return of many thous- 
ands of dollars in stamps for redemption 
by the Treasury Department. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In forwarding renewals of insur- 
ance policies to our assureds from time 
to time and not knowing whether or not 
they are acceptable, we have adopted 
the method of enclosing the proper 
amount of revenue stamps in a small 
envelope and on the outside is printed: 


WAR REVENUE STAMPS. 

This envelope contains the nec- 
essary stamps to be attached to 
this policy. Please attach and can- 
cel upon acceptance of the policy 
writing the date in ink across the 
front of them, which is required 
by law. 


This puts the burden of compliance 

with the Internal Revenue Law on the 
assured if the policy be accepted by 
im, and if the policy is returned to 
's and not accepted, we are placed in 
4 position where the stamps do not 
have to be returned to you through the 
Redemption Revision for re-imburse- 
ment to the insurance company. 

As it is not the intent of the law to 
be paid for stamps that are not used 
and the tax is not due on unaccepted 
Delicies, we felt that we were comply- 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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Profits 





Marine—Inland-Ocean 
Parcel Post 


“Che largest fire insurance company in America” 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 


ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 
Hail Sprinkler Leakage 


Windstorm 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF 
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Use and Occupancy 
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North British 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 
1866 


Established 1809 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 


by entire fire assets of the company which 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


are many times larger. 


IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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WILL GET LICENSES, 
HARRISBURG RUMOR 


Controversy Over Rebating Case May 
Be Brought to Attention of St. 


Louis Convention 








HISTORY OF THE CASE 





Attitude of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
Associations—Some Interesting 
Correspondence. 





It is understood that the Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania has recom- 
mended that licenses of Messrs. Blake 
and Davies, of Philadelphia, revoked 
following charges of rebating in con- 
nection with the writing of $700,000 
insurance on President Dorrance, of the 
Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J., be 
restored. Asked by this paper for 
a definite statement, Samuel W. McCul- 
loch, acting Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, said to The Eastern Un- 
writer: 

“IT cannot say whether a license will 
be issued to Blake & Davies during the 
present week or not. The matter was 
referred by the Attorney General to one 
of his deputies, and it will depend 
largely upon the nature of his recom- 
mendations as to what will be done.” 

Developments in Blake and Davies 

Case 

The Blake and Davies case ig rapid- 
ly developing into a cause celebre that 
will interest the life insurance men of 
the entire country. Already it has 
played havoc with some friendships of 
long standing, has divided two local 
associations into sharp factions, has 
caused charges of political influence 
to be circulated, has resulted in a 
threat to mandamus an insurance de- 
partment, and may cause a libel suit. 
For an insurance paper to try and un- 
ravel,the tangled skein is extremely 
difficult, in view of the variety of accu- 
sations made with accompanying deni- 
als of interested parties, but some of 
the facts are plain enough and an at- 
tempt will be made to narrate them. 

That the case is to receive some at- 
tcntion at the St. Louis convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, seems probable, in view of the 
fact that Edw. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
president of the association, has for 
some time taken an active interest in 
it, and has been in close touch with the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
and the Life Underwriters’ Association 
o: Philadelphia. Friends of Blake & 
Davies say that Mr. Woods has “butted 
in on the case’; that it is none of the 
business of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and that it looks 
very much as if there ig something per- 
sonal in his antagonism. This view 
was given further color by a sharp edi- 
torial written by James Bergstresser, 
of Pittsburgh, headed “Prosecution or 
Persecution.” Mr. Bergstresser is the 
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editor of an insurance paper in Mr. 
Woods’ home city—Pittsburgh—and at 
a recent meeting of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Bergstresser’s attitude was sharply cri- 
ticised by Mr. Woods. The editor was 
at the meeting and Mr. Woods hauled 
him over the coals. The president of 
the National Association of Life Under 
writers declares that his interest is 
merely one of protecting the life insur- 
ance business for the life insurance 
man. He sums it up as follows: 

“Whether Blake and Davies get their 
licenses igs not a matter of principle, 
but it is important that it should be un 
derstood that insurance men do not ap 
prove of insuring the president of a cor 
poration, paying practically all the first 
commissions and agreeing to pay all, the 
renewal commissions to the secretary 
of the corporation, which corporation is 
also the beneficiary, particularly when 
the secretary is connected by marriage 
with the president, even if the secretary 
goes through the form of procuring a 
pbroker’s or any other kind of license. 
This issue, it seems to me, for the bene- 
fit of life insurance, should be kept 
clear.” 

Several Controveries Now 

A number of Philadelphia agents, 
however, who are opposed to Blake & 
Davies, say that the issue now has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with punishment 
for violating insurance laws by rebat- 
ing commissions, but is whether a per 
son who falsely makes oath before an 
insurance inspector of the State Insur- 
ance Department in an insurance inves 
tigation “is a fit person to hold an in- 
surance agent’s license.” 

If the case does come before the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
there is a faction that will contend that 
the National Association is going out 
side of its province if it attempts to 
say whether the officer of a corporation 
benefiting from insurance should re- 
ecive a commission from the, insurance. 
This will bring up the part-time ques- 
tion. It is pointed out that if the Na- 
tional Association atempts to define 
who shall and who shall not get com- 
missions that it will weaken itself 
greatly, and that it should not attempt 
to interfere in any way in such inter- 
relation of company and agent by dic- 
tating how niuch commissions shall be 
paid or to whom they shall be paid. 

One of the oldest questions in life 
insurance, this has never been settled. 
Massachusetts Mutual Stands by Blake 

& Davies 

So far as the technical - rebating 
charge is concerned, it has not yet been 
legally proven that the assured (Dor- 
rance) got a rebate. The Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life does not believe he 
did get a rebate; nor does it believe 
that there has been anything illegal in 
the transaction. Further, it has the 
most implicit trust in the personal in- 
tegrity and character of Messrs. Blake 
& Davies. Feeling thus strongly on 
the subject the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life has stood firmly behind Blake & 
Davies, and when they lost their license 
in Pennsylvania, and could no longer 
sell insurance there, that Company gave 
them territory outside of the State— 
gave them several States in fact; 
while President William H. McClench 
has defended them vigorously in corres- 
pendence, and also attended a hearing 
of the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


History of the Dorrance Case 

To begin at the beginning, John F. 
Davies and J. M. Blake were general 
agents of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in Philadelphia. Word reached 
them that President John T. Dorrance, 
of the Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. 
J., was in the market for insurance. 
The vice-president of the Campbell 


Soup Co.,, F. S. Groves, Jr., is a relative 


by marriage of Mr. Dorrance. He is and 


has been for sometime an insurance 
broker, licensed by the State of New 
Jersey. Mess? Blake and Davies claim 
that Groves handled all the insurance 
of the Campbell Soup Co., which, of 
course, included other line than life, 
and they got into touch with him As 
a result they enginecred through 
Crrove a $700,000 insurance transac 
tion on the life of Mr. Dorrance, of 
which the Massachusett Mutual Life 
wrote its limit, $25,000 The balance 
was brokered to other — office: the 
Equitable writing $200,000 The poli 
cies were delivered in New Jersey 
Checks for premium vere made out to 
Blake & Davie In the meantime 
Groves had been appointed an agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual in Penn 
sylvania. 


Investigation by Pennsylvania Dept. 


Thus did the commotion start in the 
Fall of 1914 and the racket has been 
growing larger ever since until it now 
looks as if the big thunder clap will 
come in St. Louis at the annual con 
vention of the National A wintion of 
Life Underwriter New of the writ 


ing of the $700,000 insurance on the life 
of Dorrance soon spread and it was not 


long before some life men, not in on 
the transaction and believing that 
there had been a rebate, began burning 


Harrisburg. William J 
examiner in chief of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department, made an in 
vestigation In his report to 
sioner Johnson on 
he wrote: 


wires to Roney 


Commis 
November 9, 1914, 


I think the proof conclusive 
that these people have been en 
gaged in the practice of rebatineg 
in this case, and if vou agree with 
me in this, I would suggest that 


you immediately cancel all licenses 
issued to these people in every 
company, and notify all companies 
of your action in regard to this. As 
soon as this has been done I think 
it would be well to give the report 
public press or such insur- 
ance journals or underwriters’ as- 
sociations as you may think proper. 


to the 


Mr. Roney was not so emphatic in 
a letter written on November 21, 1914 

this time to Samuel W. McCulloch, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania because in that com- 
munication he said: 

In would seem to me that the 
misdemeanor that Blake and 
Davies committed was in sharing 
their commissions with F. &. 
Groves, Jr., as the fact of a re- 
bate made to John Thompson Dor- 
rance was not clearly established 
by the investigation. 


It had been 
mission was $10,000, of 
was given to Mr. Groves. 

In November, 1914, Messrs. Blake 
and Davies had their licenses revoked 
and the Massachusetts Mutual Life ap- 
pointed Henry A. Bray, a former joint 
manager, as acting manager. The Com- 
pany then appointed Blake & Davies 
as veneral agents in Maryland, Dela- 
vare and part of New York State. 

Philadelphia Association Acts 


testified that the 


which 


com- 
$8,500 


In the meantime a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters 


was held. This was followed by a meet- 
ing of the association itself, at which 
Messrs Blake and Davies were 
dropped from the association. As to 


their 
association there is a 
of opinion. Manager E. H. 


the cirepmstances of 
from the conflict 


Plummer, 





He desires a DIRECT 


It is growing steadily. 


ficiaries. 


can be sold. 


VICE to FIELDMEN.” 


COMPANY. 





There is a Man 


Who has spent several years selling insurance. 

He has been producing over $200,000 cach year. 

He has an ambition to do GREATER things. 

He is willing to consider a GOOD proposition. ; 

CONTRACT with the HOME OF- 
FICE of a good company. 

He can build up an Ageney Force. 

He is not afraid to have his record investigated thoroughly. 

He isa MAN anda SALESMAN. 


There is a Company 


With a clean record which dates back to 1860. 
It has over $52,000,000 of Assets. 


| It has a Free Health Service for Policyholders. 


| It has an insurance Money Investment Service for Bene- 


| | 
) Tt has a NEW and unusually attractive Disability Clause. 
It has policies that can be sold where any GOOD policies | 

| 

Its motto is not only “Service to Policyholders” but “SER- | 


Its address is 50 UNION SOUARE, NEW YORK CITY, and 
iis name is THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 


Do you know the Man? | 


Superintendent of Agencies, T. LOUIS HANSEN, would 
| like to be put in touch with him before JUNE 1ST. 

















dismissal ° 


of the Berkshire Life, once president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and one of the founders of 
the Philadelphia Association, declares 
that the dismissal indictment wag raj. 
roaded through without — sufficient 
notice; that Blake and Davies did pot 
have a fair deal, as it had been prom. 
ised that they would have another in- 
terview with the executive committee 
before the committee acted. Ii is also 
alleged by friends of Blake & Davies 
that the by-laws of the Philadelphia 
association provide that a member can 
not be dismissed unless two-thirds of 
the members are present, and that two. 
thirds of the membership was not pres. 
ent when it was voted to drop them 

The opponents of Blake & Davies, 
however, insist that the balloting wag 
legal; that there are 220 members of 
the association, and that the vote cor. 
rectly expressed the views of the asso- 
ciation. 

An Insurance Department Hearing 

On March 28, 1916, there was a hear 
ing before Commissioner Johnson, fol 
lowing the receipt by the Commis 
sioner of a letter from Jesse E. B. Cup. 
ningham, counsel for Blake & Davies, 
insisting that their licenses be restored 
having threatened to take action in 
the Dauphin county courts for the pur- 
pose of having a mandamus issued for 
their restoration, if not restored. This 
hearing was not attended by any of the 
faction which opposed the restoration 
of the license. It was, however, at. 
tended by a number of prominent in- 
surance men who testified to the good 
character of Messrs. Blake and Davies. 
They included Frank K. Hammer, John 
Hancock; J. M. Darby, Phoenix Mu 
tual; Charles R. Posey, Mutuai Life: 
F. G. Pierce, Connecticut General, and 
KE. H. Plummer, Berkshire. President 
McClench was on hand, while the State 
was represented by Commissioner 
Johnson, since retired; Attorney Gen- 
eral Brown, Deputy Attorney General 
Kun, Examiner Roney and _ Counsel 
Cunningham. . 

The report of the hearing caused a 
great deal of excitement when a copy 
of it reached Philadelphia, Mr, Plum- 
mer’s testimony in particular creating 
something of a sensation. In brief he 
testified that the dropping of Messrs 
Blake and Davies did not represent the 
real attitude of the Philadelphia asso- 
ciation, and that the men responsible 
for the agitation were sore-heads. 

“It is the sentiment that these men 
(Blake and Davies) have been injured 
and have been persecuted by a class 
of men who do not represent the insur: 
ance men of Philadelphia,” he said, 
“and as a member of the Philadelphia 
association I want to say that myself 
and every single man that | have talked 
to has considered this a gross outrage, 
a wrong that must be righted by the 
Philadelphia association. It is a reflec- 
tion upon the business of life insurance 
that these men should remain outside 
the fold where they honestly and right 
fully belong. There has an idea been 
given here that the feeling in Philadel 
phia is against the relicensing of these 
men. The feeling is just the reverse 
Insurance men say: ‘Haven't those 
licenses been granted yet?’ ‘What 1s 
the trouble?’ etc. The men who came 
to this department are the prose 
cutors of these men (Blake and 
Davies).” 

Strong Language 

Mr. Plummer in his testimony at. the 
March 28th hearing also made some 
observations about the general prev 
Jence of rebating in Philadelphia, which 
testimony was somewhat muddled by 
a stenographer and made to appear im 
the transcript much worse than his 
real remarks. He also told frankly 
what he thought of some of the me 
who are fighting Blake and Davies, 
saying that one of the men was 4 dis 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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Companies Write 


“Charlie” Chaplin 


TERM 





MOST POLICIES ARE 
No Movie Actor Earning More Than 
$5,000 a Year Has Been 


Injured 
most famous and 
movie stars, 





Charles Chaplin, 
highest salaried of the n 
has been insured for $175,000. The 
business was handled by P. J. Nolan 
and Rudolph Recht, of 200 Broadway, 
New York, Mr. Recht, who is manager 
of the Northwestern Mutual at that ad- 
dress, closing the case. Companies in- 
terested include: 

New England Mutual.. .$25,000 


State MIMtURL «ws ccese 25,000 
Raion. COMtPAL ..05 ccc sus 25,000 
Connecticut General ... 25,000 
Aetna. TATE. soc ses baicns 25,000 
New York Life......... 10,000 


Chaplin’s Salary Not Exaggerated in 
Newspapers 

The Northwestern Mutual Life did 
pot write any of the insurance because 
that Company does not write unnatural- 
ved citizens. Chaplin is an English- 
man, twenty-seven years old, and has 
peen here only a few years. 

The insurance was placed through 
the Lone Star Film Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Mutual I’ilm Corporation. 
According to Mr. Recht, Chaplin when 
he went with Mutual Film was given a 
penug of about $150,000, and a contract 


for a salary of $10,090 a week. The 
flm people wanted the insurance to 
cover the bonus and Chaplin did not 


leave New York until insurance to the 
extent of $125,000 was delivered. 

There were many interesting features 
about the writing of the insurance. The 
question came up as to the danger of 
his occupation. Information was sought 
in Los Angeles, and the manager there 
of the Royal Indemnity Co., which 
places a lot of insurance on the movie 
people, said that no movie actor, 
whose salary is in excess of $100 a 
week hag yet been injured. In fact, it 
was stated by the Royal Indemnity man 
that most of the perilous feats are real- 
ly tricks of the camera. 

Chaplin’s Personal Habits 

Inquiry also developed the fact that 
Chaplin is of quiet manner, drinks only 
mineral water, is studious, has regular 
habits, is musical (playing the cello) 
aud that his ambition is to retire from 
the movie screen after a few years, buy 
an estate in Great Britain, and settle 
down as a country gentleman. 

Most of the Chaplin insurance is 
term, either five or ten years. It was 
written at normal rates, with the ex- 
ception of the New York Life, which 
was rated up ten years, and which is 
ordinary life. Some companies turned 
Chaplin down at first until information 
was received about the real nature of 
his work, and it became known that its 
hazard had been exaggerated. 


FORM SALESMANSHIP BUREAU 
Equitable, Metropolitan and Prudential 
in New Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology Research Department 


Ata gathering of-prominent business 


men in Pittsburgh at the Duquesne 
Club, a Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search was organized to be affiliated 
With the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
hology, Edward A. Woods originated 
the idea to organize the Bureau. 


“We will endeavor,” said Dr. Hamer- 
Schlag, director of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, “to get away from 
a rule of thumb method of employing 
— and show by carefully gath- 
: data and statistics the proper 
ee of employing and _ training 
omen and thereby do away with a 
— Percentage of waste of time and 
“Chey along this line.” 

A clearing house for information will 


be established and conferences be- 
tween sales managers of the members 
and the staff of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology will be held under the di- 
rection of Dr. Walter Dill Scott, di 
rector of the Northwestern University, 
one of the foremost students of 
manship and advertising in the country, 
who will assume direction of the 
Bureau June 1. He will be assisted 
in this work by Dr. W. V. Bingham 
and J. B. Miner, of the Carnegie Insti 
tute of Technology, and Prof. G. M. 
Whipple of the University of Illinois. 
The plan of the 
completed here by 
of Pittsburgh, being chosen chairman 
cf the board of members. Dr. W. V. 
Bingham was elected executive 
tary, the Union Trust Co. being chosen 
as the fiduciary treasurer of the organi 
zation. The Executive Committee elect 
ed, includes, as well as the chairman 
cf the board and the executive 
tury, Norval A. Hawkins, general sale 
manager of the Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Wallace H. Rowe, 
president of the Pittsburgh Steel Com 
pany; S. L. Nicholson, 
manager of the 


sales- 


organization was 
Edward A. Woods, 


secre 


secre 


sale 
Mlectrie 


general 


Westinghouss 


& Manufacturing Co. Two m rs of 
the board remain to be ele | 
Membership in the Buvau will be 
restricted to thirty large business con 
cerns in the United States.” The pres 


ent membership includes Carnegie Steel 
Co., Ford Motor Co., Detroit; Hquitable 


life Assurance’ Society, Armstrong 
Cork Co., Metropolitan Life, H. J 
Heinz Co., Westinghouse Electric & 
Minufacturing Co., Phoenix Mutual 
Life, Chalmers Motor Co., of Detroit: 
Page-Detroit Co., Detroit; Prudential 
Insurance Co., Burroughs Adding Ma 


chine Co., Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Lilly & Co., Indi 
anapolis, and the Edward A. Woods 
Agency, Pittsburgh. 

The meeting was attended by Dr. A 
\. Hamerschlag, director of the Carne 
gie Institute of Technology; Dr. W. V. 
tingham, Carnegie Institute of Tech 
noogy; John McLeod, assistant to the 
president of the Carnegie Steel Co.; 


Iki. Steytler, general manager of sales, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.; William J. Gra 
ham, Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Wm. FE. Evans, vice-president Arm 
strong Cork Co.; A. W. Saxe, Pitts 


burgh manager of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co.; Chas. Robbins, assistant 
to sales manager, and ©. R. Dooley, 
manager educational department of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufae 


tering Co.; Capt. Chas. W. Brown 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; Eli Lilly, 
vice-president, Eli Lilly & Co., Indian 


apolis, Ind.; W. A. Caperton, sale 
manager, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; 
it. R. Putnam, Pittsburgh manager of 
ithe Phoenix Mutual Life; Kdward A. 
Woods and A. E. Patterson, Edward A. 
Woods Agency, Pittsburgh. 


WITH WESTERN UNION LIFE 
R. M. Malpas, Former Agency Manager 


of New World Life, Makes 
Change 


R. M. Malpas, agency manager for 
the New World Life since 1914, ha 
joined Western Union Life, effective 


as of June 1. As assistant general man 
ager, he will look after the agency or 
ganizations in California, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah and Wyoming. Follow 
ing a tour of California, he will visit the 
other States. Charles Timblin, assist 
ant general manager, continues in 
charge of the agency forces in Wash 
ington. 

Mr. 
years 


Spokane two 
where he was 


Malpas came to 
ago from Texas, 
agency manager of the American Na 
tional Insurance Company, of Galve 
ton, for four years. Before that he was 
agency director of the American Cen 
tral Life of Indianapolis. He ranks high 
as an organizer, also as a personal pro- 
ducer. 


Alexander & Tripp, 
General Agents 


FIDELITY SUPERVISOR 


RESIGNS 


Will Continue With Philadelphia Com- 
pany in Important Territory With 
Albany Headquarters 


Paul Alexander, for more than seven 


years upervisor of agencies for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life in the Kastern 
Department, has resigned that position 
to ftorm an important general agency 
for the Company nh connection with 
Charles R. Tripp, of Albany, N. Y., now 


general manager for the Fidelity Mu 
thal in Kast Central and Northern New 
York The me firm will be known 
as Alexander & Tripp, general agents, 
and their territory will include South 
western, Kastern and Central New 





PAUL ALEXANDER 
ork, Vermon nd W tern Massachu 
ett fhe headquarter will be in Al 
bany, and the change becomes effective 
o-da 
Mr Alexander i one of the best 
known life insurance fieldmen in the 
luust fhe territory under his super 
ion for the Fidelity Mutual com 
prised New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
slvania, Maryland and the New kng 
land State Hie has been in the life 
urance DUSINE for twenty years, 
arting with the Metropolitan Life as 
ain agent and at the end of four months 


heing made an a tant superintend 
ent. In 1903 he resigned to become 
district manager at Schenectady for 
the Mutual Life of New York 

After the life insurance investigation 
in Ne York in 1906, when there was 
a general shake-up in the home office 
and among the field representatives ol 
thie Company, Mr Alexander was 


important position as 


Mutual, in 


picked to fill the 


field superintendent for the 
which he made a splendid record, 

Mr. Alexander resigned in 1909 to 
accept the position of upervisor of 
aenci for the Fidelity Mutual which 
he la now resigned When he en 

ed thie ervice of the Company the 
ridelity Mutual had two managers in 
Ne Yor! The Company now has five 
managers and 114 agency men in ac 
tive service Kvery man in this terri 
fory now connected with the Company 

secured by Mr. Alexander 

In accepting Mr. Alexander's resig 

On a upervisor, President Talbot 
( ressed satisfaction that Mr. Alex- 


} 
auder will continue in the service of 
the Company in his new capacity. 
Charles R. Tripp has long been prom- 





inent in the insurance business in 
Northern New York, having been with 
the Fidelity Mutual seven years as dis- 
trict manager at Albany and Schenec- 
tady. Mr. Tripp became an assistant 
superintendent of the Metropolitan Life 
in 1903 in the Albany and Schenectady 
districts. In that time Mr. Tripp de- 
veloped the agency from a very small 
beginning, until it ranked eighth in the 
country in 1915 on a basis of cash set- 
tlements. 





SUSPENDS TERM WRITINGS 





Prudential’s Production So Enormous 
It Cuts Out One Line of 
Business 





The Pradential has stopped writing 
term business for this year. President 
Dryden has notified representatives of 
the Company that in order to ensure 
compliance with section 96 of the New 
York State insurance laws, which lim- 
its the amount of new ordinary busi- 
ness the Company is permitted to write 
in any single year it has been found 
to take this action. The Pru- 
is doing an enormous business. 


necessary 
dential 


TRAVELERS’ MEN GRADUATE 

This being Commencement season, 
Saturday, May 27th, was graduation day 
for a class of life insurance “specials” 
at the Travelers Insurance Training 
School in Hartford. Louis M. Denniston, 
head of the school, preached the 


baccalaureate sermon, and the follow- 
ing men became full fledged Special 


Agents of the Company, and 
signed to stations: 
George J. Ferguson, Albany, N. Y. 
William KE. Gibbins, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John T. Haviland, Newark, N. J. 
J. D. Loop, Denver, Colo. 
I’, Davis Preston, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Arthur L. Potter, Atlanta, Ga, 
Thomas FF. Willmore, Bridgeport, 
Conn 
Mr. Loop of 


were Aas- 


Denver is assigned to 
Kastern Massachusetts, but otherwise 
these men will return to the sections 
from which they came. 


OPENS ATLANTA BRANCH 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau an- 
nounces the opening at Atlanta of a 
branch of its Inspection Department. 
This office, which will be fully equipped 
for the making of all classes of inspec- 


tions and investigations for the insur- 
ance companies, has been established 
for the more expeditious handling of 


work of the Bureau in 
and Southeastern States. 
under the management of 
jarrett, formerly connected 
home office and with the 
Bureau’s Western department at Chi- 
cago C. P. MeDuffie, of the Atlanta 
law firm of McDuffie & Richardson, will 
counsel for the Bureau in that 
territory. 

The Bureau now has branches in sev- 
eral of the large cities, including Chi- 
cago, Des Moines, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Los Angeles and San Fran 

The Atlanta office, which opened 
for business on June 1, is located in 
the Healey building. 


the inspection 
the Southern 
It will be 
Clifton O 
with the 


act as 


cisco, 


H. F. NORRIS DEAD 
Hi. IF. Norris, the veteran’ superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, is dead. He was sixty- 
eight years old, immensely popular with 
agents, and news of his death was heard 
with extreme regret. 


BROTHERHOOD MUST PAY 

After five years of litigation, the 
Court of Appeals has handed down a de- 
cision in the case of Margaret Donovan 
of Elmira, against the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, 
who sued for the payment of a death 
claim, 
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Live Hints F or Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and Geneyral Efficiency 














The Northwestern Mu- 

Business tual Life has been sell- 
Life ing annually for ten 
Insurance years about $7,000,000 of 


business insurance. B. 
N. Waller, general agent of the Com- 
peny in Des Moines, Ia., discussed the 
writing of this indemnity in a paper 
read last week before the Northwest 
Insurance Congress He said in part: 

“Here is the actual experience of 
two brothers, in the retail shoe busi- 
ness. They had $10,000 of capital in- 
vosted in their business, were prosper- 
ous, 28 and 30 years of age. I sold 
them $5,000 each, payable to the sur- 
viving partner, the premiums were paid 
out of the firm’s resources and 
charged up as an expense of the busi- 
ness. The younger man died within 
two years, the surviving partner closed 
the store, invoiced the business, bought 
the deceased partner’s interest and 
paid cash for it. Without the insur- 
ance in this case, some one else would 
be running this particular business. 
The partner’s widow received an unu- 
svally good settlement from the es- 
tate, which otherwise might have prov- 
en very unsatisfactory. Ready cash 
was the saving of the business for the 
surviving partner and saved the de- 
ceased partner’s family from embar- 
rassment. 

“Life insurance on the lives of insur- 
able partners, in favor of the other 
partners, offers perfect protection from 
the interference of ignorant and med- 
dling persons, or the alternative of rais- 
ing a large sum in a short time to liqui- 
date the interest of the deceased part- 
ner. It is immediate cash that saves 
the day and enables the surviving part- 
ners to keep a valuable business in- 
tact. 

“Partnership and corporation insur- 
ance is not entirely an expense, but 
a gradual increasing asset with cash 
and loan values, and it is a most ex- 
cellent means of accumulating a sink- 
ing fund. 

“The large business concerns of 
America to-day are protecting valued 
lives with life insurance, and it is being 
constantly considered. 

“The great undeveloped field for this 
form of life insurance is the many 
small businesses which need our very 
best efforts. Every city in America has 
its business firms, who should carry 
this form of insurance, and it has never 
been even suggested to many of them. 

“If every solicitor of life insurance 
would suggest this once a day to some 
firm in his field, he would be aston- 
ished at the results at the end of the 
year. The loss of valuable men at the 
head of business enterprises is always 
a severe blow, and ready cash saves 
credit and enables the business to con- 
tynue without embarrassment. 

“We are receiving so many examples 
of the wisdom of business insurance 
that it has opened a new field to the 
solicitor and as time goes on, I believe, 
that it will become one of the modern 
necessities of the business world.” 

+ e 


In the first place be 


Finding honest and square in 
and Binding your dealing with 
Business everybody with whom 


you do business and 
fully explain the policy you are selling, 
side-stepping nothing in it, says Wil- 
liam F. Welch, an agent of The Pru- 
dential in Lawrence, Mass., who writes 
a large amount of industrial business. 
Then fortify the industrial contract 
by explaining the intermediate, so that 
when the other fellow “knocks” your 
policy the policyholder will teil him 


“We know all about it, as our agent 
explained it to us, and if we wanted to 
change it he would be the one to do it,” 





‘an Application work as 


I have been on the same debit over 
ten years and | have yet to hear of a 
dissatisfied policyholder, because each 
policy has been sold right, hence I 
have gained the confidence of the peo- 
ple. When they have confidence in you 
and your company, they will stick to 
you to the last; and if any of their 
friends want insurance they will be re- 
ferred to you. 

I often indicate the growth of the 
Company by referring to the picture of 
the home office on the premium receipt 
book, and I don’t forget to tell my pros- 
pect that it takes thousands of em- 
ployes to get out our business. I also 
tell him the Company is always giving 
more than it promises, and then refer 
to the number of coucessions the Com- 
pany has made. This goes a long way 
in opening his eyes to the great Com- 
pany I represent. 

I show every one of my policyholders 
the same courtesy. If Mrs. Brown is 
in a hard way for money and gets a 
little behind, she receives the same 
smile as Mrs. White who pays in ad- 
vance. This is where I believe I have 
saved many a case that others might 
have lost. I show as much interest in 
my prospect after 1 have insured him 
as before, and call promptly for the 
premium on the date due. That also is 
a lapse-saver. I write quite a few peo- 
ple who have never been insured be- 
fore, and after they receive their poli- 
cies they seem to be very much Satis- 
fied with them. As I interested them 
and insured them, I show the policy- 
holders by calling promptly that I am 
still looking after their welfare, which 
I believe is quite necessary. 

I write a good quality of business 
and find it pays to solicit for such. 1 
was always impressed with the old 
saying, “the business that stays is the 
business that pays.” 


Gain the confidence of the people, 
show them all the same courtesy, tell 
them that you are proud to work for a 
company so great and liberal to all, and 
they will catch the enthusiasm from 
you and you will find your lapses will 
be fewer and your business stronger. 

+ ” 


With five million daughters 


Five in this country compelled 
Million to go out into the world and 
Daughters earn their bread—take 


toughest of fighting chances 
with dishonor and_ starvation.—God 
knows there is need for life insurance 
agents to do greater work among fa- 
thers of America, says the “Internation- 
al Life Man.” 

Jam that five million needy daughters 
fact down the throat of every married 
man you tackle. 

No father hesitates to shoot the man 
guilty of wronging his daughter, and 
ali the world applauds him. Show fa- 
thers that they are helping some devil 
to wrong their daughter, some time, by 
their not providing to keep the daugh- 
ter out of deadly harm’s way—at home 
where she ought to be, yet can’t be, un- 
less he provides for her future. 

Look fathers cold in the eye and give 
them the dead cold facts—and you can 
jest bet your life it will help you a lot. 

+ 7. * 


E. P. Crossley and M. 
M. Morrison, do team 
representa- 
tives of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines at 
Houston, Texas. The game they play 
is never to call it a day’s work without 
at least one application. “It is a case 
of staying with the game and you can 
a?ways get them,” says Crossley. “Mor- 
rison and I made up our minds to write 
at least one application each day. 
Yesterday at 6:00, after a real day’s 


Writing 


a Day 


work, we had nothing. Several men 
were out. Two sure ones were bloom- 
ers. Another put me off until Wednes- 
day. Result, no business. We went at 
it after supper. One man turned us 
down, another away out in the country 
ard no phone, was out. At 11:00 p. m. 
we had nothing. We then went down 
tc a factory with a night shift and at 
11:50 speared an ace from the assistant 
chief engineer that I had a line on. All 
of which shows you can get them if 
ycu stay with it. 

“This morning things are rosy, with 
an easy deuce at age 55 and more in 
sight.” 





FLITCRAFT’S VADE MECUM 

The 24th edition of Flitcraft’s “Vade 
Mecum” for life insurance agents has 
Leen issued and brings up to date the 
valuable data which has made this 
handy volume an invaluable adjunct to 
the agent’s “kit.” Statistics of 72 com- 
panies are given, showing premium 
rates at all ages on the four most com- 
mon forms of policies, with net pre- 
miums and reserve values on prelimi- 
nary term and a critical analysis of pol- 
icy forms setting forth the risks as- 
sumed and the benefits guaranteed. The 
publisher is A. J. Flitcraft, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 











Wellington R. Slocum, the cashier of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, was 
made a director of the Travelers Bank 
& Trust Company at a meeting of the 
directors and was also appointed to the 
finance committee of the bank and 
trust company. 





1865 --- Fifty-One Years Old --- 1916 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 


Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 
still further reduced by 





eT 


The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength, 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you comets absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance W. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL_ TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Annual Dividends 
me , WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 
Perfect Protection Policy hon tale ealealiiie: onn-auah 
OF THE 


may be the man. 





yourself, but working conditions 
helpa great deal. That is where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life an 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 


—— 





a 





W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 
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HUMAN INTEREST STORIES ABOUT ACTUARIES 


Careers of The Elect in Hartford, Conn. 
By CHARLES W. BURPEE 


Article No. 4 








—e—_ 

The actuaries Hartford knows are 
hebitues of the golf links, the tennis 
feld and the baseball diamond, except 
two or three who have reached that 
stage of graceful demurity and piazza 
chairs to which all look forward. It 
might be thought by outsiders that such 
cnaracteristics would disqualify them 
for actuarial tasks, but outsiders would 
promptly correct that judgment On re- 
viewing the work that has been turned 
out by these men—work that is known 
and praised wherever life insurance is 
known, which means quite a way be- 
yond America’s confines. 


Aetna Actuaries 


The nestor of them is Howell Wil- 
liams St. John, of the Aetna Life, an ori- 
ginal member and one-time president of 
the Actuarial Society of America, cor- 
responding member of the International 
Actuarial Fraternity and member of the 
American Statistical Society. He was 
graduated from Yale (Sheffield Scientific 
School) in 1855. Hartford would not 
bo Hartford without this stately gentle- 
nan of the old school, whether seen 
among his flowers at his residence on 
Farmington avenue or strolling down to 
his office in the morning, erect and dig- 
n'fed and enjoying a good cigar, stop- 
ping now and then to watch children at 
their play, or in his well equipped office, 
gracefully receiving and answering the 
questions from younger men. Years 
disturb not his intellect and do but add 
to the sweetness of his nature, as is 
fitting for the actuary of a company of 
which the Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley is 
president. 

Maximilian Heinrich Peiler, Actuarial 
Society of America since 1890, is the 
asociate actuary of the Aetna Life. 
Among the many evidences of his accu- 
rate, painstaking work is the well known 
Aetna Life experience table. The prop- 
lems he has had to meet in the Aetna 
Life's great development have been met 
well, 

Edmund Ernest Cammack, A. I. A., is 
a younger member of the Aetna Life’s 
strong force. His Society membership 
he won in 1909. Everyone knows that 
an actuary in such a company to-day ac- 
(vires more experience in a year than 
could be acquired in ten in the old days. 


Connecticut Mutual’s Contingent 


Daniel Halsey Wells, Ph. B., C. E., 
Yale Sheffield Scientific School, 1867, the 
atuary of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
's another of the original members of 
the Actuarial Society of America, and 
he has served as president of the So- 
ciety. Mr. Wells has been closely 
identified with the history of the Con- 
Kecticut. Mutual through the many 
changes it hag seen in a generation— 
changes, but always with the old con- 
‘ervative principle of service to poli- 
‘yLolders as the foundation. 

Charles Hildebrand, Ph. B., M. E., 
Yale Sheffield Scientific School, 1875, 
a fellow of the Society since 1889, is 
he assistant actuary of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life. Still further assist- 
_ being necessary for the work the 
aepany was doing, Harry Izard Bacon 

Ce, admitted to the Society last year, 


“a8 appointed to act with Mr. Wells 
aid Mr. Hildebrand. 


A. A. Welch’s Career 


marchibald Ashley Welch, who is vice- 
Sident as well ag actuary of the 


Ph j . 
hoenix Mutual Life, has served as 


President of the 
Peis and the 

© for the scie 
Made hig name 


Actuarial Society of 
work he already has 
nce of insurance has 
well 


known every- 


where. His insurance career began in 
the actuarial branch—with the Travel- 
ers. That was immediately after his 
graduation at Yale in 1882. He went 
with the Phoenix Mutual in 1890 and has 
co-operated with President John M. 
Holcombe in making the Company 
wkat it is to-day. He has been a fel- 
lew of the Society since 1890. In ad- 
dition to his insurance and social ac- 
tivities, he has held pcsitions which 
have enabled him to do much for the 
cause of education and for music and 
the fine arts. 


Henry Nicholas Kaufman, A. I. A., 
formerly of the Sun Life, is the Phoe- 
nix Mutual’s associate actuary, which 
office he has administered with fidelity 
for several years. He is an associate 
in the Actuarial Society. 


The Travelers’ Contingency 


Edward Bontecou Morris, Ph. B., 
Yale Sheffield Scientific School, 1897, 


is at the head of the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. ‘The life insurance is his chief 
fie'd. Mr. Morris is prominent in club 
life, is fond of athletics, and has given 
of his time extensively for civic wel- 
fare. His fellowship in the Actuarial 
Society dates from 1906. 


Virgil Morrison Kime has recently 
been appointed actuary in the casualty 
department of the Travelers, of which 
Assistant Secretary Benedict D. Flynn 
(member of the Actuarial Society since 
1906) is the head. Mr. Kime, member 
of the Society since 1914, was actuary 
of the American Central of Indianapolis 
before coming here. Mr. Flynn is one 
of the best of the younger actuaries. 


Connecticut General’s Representatives 


Richard Huntington Cole, Yale ’02, 
is both actuary and assistant secretary 
of the Connecticut General. A fellow 
of the Society since 1906, he is one of 
the younger of the Hartford group, in 
point of years, but his achievements 
have been considerable. “Dick” is a 


mighty handy man with the tennis 
racquet. 
John Melvin Laird, B. A., I. A. IL, 


fellow of the Society since 1911, is the 
assistant actuary with Mr. Cole and is 
another who always is interested in 
athletics and in the affairs of the day— 
a wide-awake man. President Robert 
W Huntington of the Company has 
been a fellow of the Actuarial Society 
since 1894. 


A Tribute to H. P. Hammond 
No list of Hartford actuaries would 





THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








WORLD’S SELLING CONGRESS 


INSURANCE MEN TO PARTICIPATE 





Twenty Companies to Send Delegates, 
According to Latest Reports— 
Pulpit Speakers 
The program of the insurance divi- 
sion of the World’s Salesmanship Con- 


gress to be held in Detroit, in July, has 
been partly made up by E. A. Woods, 
who is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Congress. It follows to 
date: 

Edward A. Woods, Presi- 
Association of Life 


Chairman 
dent, the National 
Underwriters. 

“Is There Unnecessary Loss in Selec- 
tion and Training of Life Insurance 
Salesmen?’’—Edward A. Woods. 


Leaders of Discussions: 


Walker Buckner, second vice-presi- 
dent, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany—‘“How Can the Selection of Sales 
men be Improved?” 


be complete without including’ H. Pier- 
son Hammond, B. A., F. F. S., assoct- 
ate in the Society, of the insurance de- 
partment, who is responsible for these 
splendid reports Commissioner Burton 
Mansfield gets out annually and after 
inspection of individual companies. 

Men who are developing into actua- 
ries are Charles William Gammer 
dinger of the Travelers, Harold Fowler 
Larkin of the Connecticut Mutual, John 
Ruse Larus of the Phoenix Mutual, 
Alexander Albert Speers of the Phoe- 
ix Mutual and William Rulon William- 
son of the Travelers. The life and ex- 
ample in Hartford are such as to in- 
duce to actuarialism. 





CALL ON COMPTON 





By the 








The Service Route to Success 


Compton way, every client 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 





E INSURAN 
or 


BOSTON MAS. 


220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 





CE COMPANY 
SACHUSETTS 








CALL ON COMPTON 





CALL ON COMPTON 


NOLdUNWOOD NO TIVO 








Winslow Russell, agency manager, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany: “How Can Salesmen be Better 
Trained?” 

Speakers: 

Delegates and company officials—list 


not yet completed—including delegates 
from: Prudential, Germania, Atlantic 
Life, Mutual Life of New York, Na 
tional Life, Federal Life, Columbia Na- 
tional, Phoenix Mutual, Equitable Life 
of New York, Equitable of Iowa, Old 
Line Bankers of Nebraska, American 
Central Life, Pacific Mutual, Berkshire, 
Manhattan, Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, London Life, Canada; Frank- 
lin Life, and others. 

Also the following delegates from the 
National Association of Life Underwrit 
ers: 

Courtenay Barber, general agent, the 
Equitable Life, Chicago; 

EK. J. Clark, State agent, 
cock Mutual, Baltimore; 

H. D. English, 
shire Life, 


J. J. Jackson, 
Cleveland; 


John Han- 


general agent, Berk 


Pittsburgh; 
Life, 


manager, Aetna 


Graham CC. Wells, general agent, 
Provident Life & Trust, Pittsburgh; 
Winslow Russell, agency manager, 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 


Separate time and place from 


other insurance session. 


any 


General discussion by company of 
ficials of “Is It Desirable to Form an 
Organization of Life Insurance Agency 
Department Executives?” 

Names for speakers on 
pulpits: 

H. D. W. 


Sunday in 


English, Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Franklin C. Wells, New York. 
Courtenay Barber, Chicago. 

W. E. Bilheimer, St. Louis. 

J. J. Jackson, Cleveland. 

Winslow Russell, Hartford. 

Graham C. Wells, Pittsburgh. 

John A. Tory, Toronto, Ontario, Can 


ACTUARY C. C. HALL DEAD 

Clayton C. Hall, for 30 years actuary 
of the Maryland insurance Department 
and for many years a consulting actu 
ary, died last week at his home, in Rux 
ton, near Baltimore. Mr. Hall was born 
in Baltimore in 1847 and was long prom- 
inent in the city and State. He was a 
deep student of Maryland history and 
was editor of the Maryland Archives, 
published by the Historical Society. For 
33 years previous to his connection with 
the Insurance Department, Mr. Hall was 
actuary for the Maryland Life. He was 
the author of several works, chiefly on 
historical subjects. He lectured on 


political economy at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was active in the State Militia 
and was for several years on the board 
of directors of the Maryland Peniten- 
tiary. 
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INTEREST IN LIFE INSURANCE 


ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC 


Some Additional Extracts From Ad- 
dress at Harvard by William S. 
Ashbrook 


The address of William S. Ashbrook, 
of the Provident Life & Trust Co., de- 
livered at Harvard University, on the 
subject of “Insurance as a Career for 
College Men,” was printed in part last 
week by The Eastern Underwriter. 
Some additional extracts from the ad- 
dress follow: 

The man who signs an application for 
life insurance to-day is becoming more 
and more insistent that the agent who 
places this insurance shall be a man of 
konor with whom he may discuss so 
much of his business and family affairs 
as may be necessary to make the agent 
understand what he is trying to accom- 
pl'sh by the insurance; that he shall be 
a man of intelligence and expert in the 
business so that he may know what 
form of insurance is best adapted for 
the purpose; that he shall be a man of 
character who can be absolutely relied 
upon in the advice which he shall give. 

High Ideals 

That is a high ideal; it is an ideal 
comparable in many respects to the 
ideal which he sets for the lawyer who 
draws his will, for the doctor whom he 
consults ag to his health, for the engi- 
neer upon whom he depends for advice 
as to the strength of a bridge. Changes 
come quickly in this country. The pub- 
lic who were content only a few years 
ago with wooden railway cars are now 
insistent upon steel coaches. So in the 
same way the ideal which has merged 
in the public mind as to the character 
of the life insurance agent is one which 
must be reckoned with. It has only to 
be grasped clearly when the demand for 
it. will spread until it becomes univer- 
sal. And this wholesome state of af- 
fairs is due, I am glad to say, to the 
agents themselves. In the local associ- 
ations of life underwriters, and in the 
great national association there has 
been for years a splendid effort not only 
to elevate the standard of the agency 
bedy but to get the public to appreciate 
the necessity for such a standard. 


Life Insurance a Calling 

I have used the word calling advised- 
ly. Life insurance is, in its best sense, 
a calling. The men who have won a 
lasting success in it have invariably 
been men who were thoroughly con- 
vinced in their minds that they were 
not merely earning their bread and but- 
ter, but were doing something more. 
They were able to visualize what life 
insurance meant. They saw widows 
saved from drudgery, children clothea 
and fed and educated. They realized 
that this was the direct result of their 
effort. Abhorring sentimentality, they 
were permeated with that red-blooded 
sentiment which makes strong men 
stronger still They were possessed, 
obsessed, if you will, with the idea that 
the work which they were doing in the 
community made that community a bet- 
ter place to dwell in. They were.not 
afraid of enthusiasm, or of hard work. 
They felt that the work in which they 
were engaged was worthy of their best 
effort, and they gave of themselves 
without stint. It quickened their per- 
ceptions, it made their finer instincts 
finer still. It enlarged their vision, it 
broadened their sympathies, it made life 
itself better worth living. If this seems 
to you other than a sober statement of 
fact, I advise you candidly not to waste 
your time in life insurance, for life in- 
surance is something to be taken up 
whole-heartedly, or not to be taken up 
at all. If a man has a doubt of this 
he will find it easier to pass through 
the eye of a needle than to attain dig- 
nity and influence as an agent. He 
must be genuinely in love with his 
work, so that the details become in 





themselves interesting, and awaken in 
him the instinct of the artist. I remem- 
ber being present when such an agent 
was canvassing a man, a serious-minded 
man whose mind worked slowly and 
who was challenging and contentious 
of his opinion when finally formed. The 
agent, avoiding all appearances of argu- 
ment, would deftly suggest his premises 
and the other man arriving somewhat 
proudly at the conclusion, would chal- 
lenge the agent to dispute the correct- 
ness of the opinion which he had formed 
from the premises which unconsciously 
he had just received from the agent. It 
was an exceedingly interesting exhibi- 
tion of an agent being able to read hu- 
man nature correctly, and through a 
subtlety of suggestion to let the pros- 
pect persuade himself into insurance. 
Nor was this trickery, for the argument 
suggested was sound, and the advice 
thus conveyed was good advice. It was 
the application of the same principle 
by which an adroit cross examiner 
through a suggestion of negation in a 
question will elicit a very much strong- 
er asseveration of a fact than would 
otherwise have been had. In fact, judg- 
ing from my own experience as I have 
sat through a good many cases On a 
common pleas jury, I would say that 
the average skill displayed by the aver- 
age life insurance agent in his canvass, 
was a good deal higher than that dis- 
played by the average attorney in the 
average cross examination. In fact, the 
qualities needed to get a case before a 
jury are very similar indeed to those 
which will be found to be possessed by 
the successful agent. The agent must 
understand human nature. He must 
know why life insurance is needed in 
each particular instance, he must excite 
the prospective client’s interest and 
make him forget to procrastinate, he 
must satisfy his objection while avoid- 
ing the semblance of an argument and 
must suggest, without seeming to per- 
suade, the strong reasons which will 
lead the prospective client to sign the 
application on the spot. Certainly the 
life insurance agent in establishing his 
facts before his jury of one has per- 
formed a task calling for the same sort 
of intellectual skill which the lawyer 
exhibits in establishing his facts before 
a jury of twelve. The successful agent 
has a relish for his work; he delights 
in the exercise of his intellectual skill. 
The end, to be accomplished is not 
everything, the means to be employed 
appeal to the artist in him. 


Enthusiasm 

I have spoken of enthusiasm. I do 
not mean that noisy sort of enthusiasm 
which Lincoln in one instance likened 
to a boat with a six foot boiler and a ten 
foot whistle—when she whistled she 
stopped. I mean that enthusiasm for 
life insurance which makes a man re- 
spect himself and his work and gives 
him a zest in it that keeps him from 
being slipshod and slovenly in the in- 
tellectual handling of its smallest de- 
tails, an enthusiasm which keeps him 
from being loquacious, an enthusiasm 
which leads him to show a respect for 
his prospective client, and to realize 
that mere adroitness is a lack of respect 
which will prejudice his case. He 
must be genuine and sincere, but must 
appreciate that if we turn the spot light 
upon his own genuineness and sincerity 
he will give them the appearance of 
unreality. He must have poise and that 
capacity for instant analysis which ena- 
bles him to see where agreement can 
be had even in the midst of opposition, 
using this point of argument as a base 
for another point of agreement until he 
has finally won over his client. But 
widerlying all this will be conviction 
that the part which he is playing in the 
world is no ignoble part. I remember 
many years ago hailing a veteran agent 
with some light remark and his excus- 
ing himself for his gravity, telling me 
that he had just come from paying a 
death claim. The policyholder had only 
been insured for a few months, having 
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DEATH CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


STORIES BY BAYARD P. HOLMES 





Insurance Fraud Not So Common as 
Formerly, Says New York 
Man 

Bayard P. Holmes, president of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau. of New York, 
recently discussed in most interesting 
fashion, the question of fraudulent 
daims. Citing a number of cases that 
came under his observation he takes 
tlie attitude that not only should claims 
be investigated when they arise within 
the contestable period, but many after 
that time should be probed. His talk 
was made at the convention of the 
medical section of the American Life 
Convention, and he said: 


A case came under my observation 
recently which well illustrates the im- 
portance of investigating death claims 
arising after the contestable period. 
Vivalley Turley, age 35, was reported 
to have died at Denver, Colorado, Sep- 
tember 1, 1914. He held two policies 
of life insurance totaling $15,000, issued 
by a prominent eastern company. One 
of these policies was in its seventh 
year, the other in its third year. Both 
policies by their terms were incontesta- 
ble after two years. Both policies had 
been issued while Turley was living 
at Wichita, Kansas, where he was born 
and reared and where he was a farmer 
of substantial means at the time the 
risk was assumed. The proofs of his 
death were apparently complete and in 
order. Dr. Charles E. Pate, a reputable 
physician of Denver, certified that he 
had been treating the assured for six 
weeks and that death was due to angina 
pectoris. He likewise so certified in the 
oficial death certificate required by the 
Beard of Health. The widow’s claim 
as beneficiary was properly executed. 
Orahood & Davidson, undertakers of 
geod standing in Denver, made oath 
that the body had been taken by them 
{o the Riverside Crematory in that city 
ard the secretary of the crematory 
svore that it had been cremated. The 
ashes, in the usual urn, were subse- 
quently brought to Wichita by the as- 
sured’s sister for interment. Had there 
been no investigation of this claim it 
would have been approved and paid, 
but an investigation was made. 





Now in Prison 


Turley is now serving his sentence of 
four years in the Colorado State Peni- 
tntiary at Canon City. Here was a 
well-laid scheme to defraud the life in- 
surance company. A body was actu- 
ally procured and cremated, while the 
assured went into hiding at a distant 
point to await word from his wife that 
she had collected the insurance. The 
crcumstances which made even a sus- 
picion of this claim possible were so 
unusual and so unlikely to occur fre- 
(uently that we may well ask ourselves 
whether this particular kind of fraud 
'$ not practiced successfully. A most 
thorough and exhaustive investigation 
“a8 required in the detection of this 
attempted fraud. So well had the con- 
‘pirators worked that Dr. Pate was de- 
‘elved into believing that the man he 
had been treating was dead. He made 
the mistake of issuing a death certifi- 
cate at the urgent request of the under- 
lakers without having seen the body 
and without personal knowledge as to 
oe immediate cause of the alleged 
feath. Instead of referring the case 
w the coroner as required by law he 
influenced by the argument made 
vn conspirators. Turley had never 
thee, rom angina pectoris or any 
dete nee, at with the aid of Un- 
moh: er Davidson had described al- 
a . Symptoms covering a period of 
vn weeks, which led Dr. Pate to make 
5) diagnosis. 
Physicians Take Chances 
em jauson taught by this case is that 

8, like other mortals, take 








chances; that things are not always 
what they seem, and that to the com- 
pany official administering trust funds 
the investigation of death claims is a 
duty from which he cannot honestly 
escape. 


This is a type of fraud frequently 
attempted without the production of the 
body and usually shortly after the is- 
suance of the policy. The claims are 
rare indeed which can safely be paid 
in the absence of the body of the as- 
sured, properly identified, and there 
are many cases:on record where failure 
to observe this rule has brought humili- 


-ation to company officials who have 


“taken a chance.” 


I have knowledge of such a case now 
pending where a prominent life insur- 
ance company, an accident company 
and a large fraternal order paid a claim 
on apparently good evidence which 
tended to show that John A. Brock, age 
42, residing at Cuba, Crawford County, 
Missouri, was burned in a fire which 
totally destroyed his barn on March 
28, 1915. No trace of the body was 
found, but his watch and three false 
tecth, similar to those known to have 
been worn by the assured, were found 
in the ruins by disinterested persons. 
The only testimony that the assured 
was in the barn when it burned came 
from his wife and son. No person was 
found who had the slightest doubt that 
the assured was dead, and after inves- 
tigation, which showed that Mr. Brock 
was a substantial and respected citi- 
zen, the companies paid their claims, 
the total being $10,000. The alleged 
widow, who was the claimant, appealed 
to the Insurance Commissioner of Mis 
souri in the case of her claim against 
the accident company in an endeavor 
to compel the said company to pay dou 
ble indemnity because of the fact that 
death occurred in a burning building. 
There was considerable controversy be- 
tween the accident company and the 
insurance commissioner, but the com 
pany finally convinced the commission- 
er, that only single indemnity was due, 
which amount was paid. On February 
8, 1916, Brock was found alive and well 
at Woodward, Oklahoma, by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Clapp, chief inspector of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, to whom he made a full confes 
sion. He returned voluntarily to Cuba, 
Missouri, in Mr. Clapp’s custody, and, 
although they arrived at 4 o’clock in the 
morning nearly half the male popula- 
tion of that town of 1,000 inhabitants 
was at the station and was with diffi- 
culty restrained from lynching the man 
whom they had so recently mourned as 
dead. Brock and his wife have made 
restitution to the insurance companies 
and it now remains for the State au- 
thorities to deal with the case. When 
the officers of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company.became suspicious that a 
fraud had been perpetrated they spared 
neither time nor money in apprehend- 
ing the culprit. The trail led from 
Cuba to Pueblo, Colorado, and thence 
to Oklahoma. That they were able to 


follow it to a _ successful conclusion 
with their own inspectors and without 
outside help is a tribute to the charac- 
ter of the organization this company 
maintains for the protection of its poli- 
cy holders. 


Assured Reported Drowned 

A similar case with a different end- 
ing occurred recently in West Virginia. 
Three life companies issued policies 
aggregating $7,500 about three months 
before the assured was reported to have 
drowned in the Kanawha River. Thor- 
ough search failed to produce the body. 
Proof of death was made by a relative 
who was in the boat with him and who 
swore that he saw the assured drown. 
Two reputable citizens who were near- 
by furnished some little corroboration, 
and honestly believed the assured haa 
drowned, but did not see him. The in- 
vestigation showed that the assured 
had been in a very distressing financial 
condition for the past year, that he was 
under indictment and had carefully 
planned this means of getting out of 
hig troubles, and, not by suicide, but 
with the aid of the life insurance com- 
panies, of leaving his wife provided for 
and of making a fresh start for him- 
self somewhere. The relative on whom 
he relied to prove his death was unable 
to stand the pressure brought on him 


by the investigator and confessed the 


attempted fraud. Incidentally the in- 
spection report in this case failed to 
supply existing information amply suf- 
ficient to have declined the risk. 
William Oscar Bowden, living with 
wife and four small children on a farm 
near Columbus, Georgia, went with his 
wife’s brother to Tybee, Georgia, on a 
week-end excursion. He carried $28,- 
000 insurance issued by five companies, 
all but $5,000 issued within three 
months. They arrived Sunday morning 
and put up at the best hotel. Sunday 
night about 9 o’clock the brother-in-law, 
Robert Waller, walked up to the hotel 
clerk, carrying in his arms Bowden’s 
clothing, and said Bowden had been 
drowned while bathing in the surf. 
There was no witness to the alleged 
drowning except Waller. An unsuccess- 
ful. search was made for the body. 
Bowden's father, through the Fourth 
National Bank of Columbus, offered a 
reward of $200 for the body and an ex- 
haustive search was made by various 
persons interested in the reward. Proof 
of death was duly presented to each of 
the companies, based on Waller’s affi- 
davit that he saw Bowden drown. A 
reputable lawyer of Columbus prepared 
and presented these proofs on behalf 
o* the widow, who was the beneficiary 
named in each of the policies. He, as 
well as the family and friends, had no 
doubt that the assured had been drown- 
ed and his body carried out to sea by 
the alleged strong undertow. Each of 
the five companies on the risk made a 
separate investigation One sent its 
own investigator from New York, anoth- 
er employed a detective agency, the 
third used one of the leading mercan- 
tile agencies, ‘and each of these report- 
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ed that the assured was dead beyond 
deubt. Two of these companies sent 
their checks to Georgia in payment of 
the claim and the third promised to pay 
within the contract time. The smallest 
company on the risk sent one of its offi- 
cers to Tybee and he, after receiving 
official government information that 
there was no undertow there, but that 
o;. the contrary all bodies of drowned 
persons washed ashore, communicated 
with the fifth company and requested 
that his company be permitted to share 
in the expense of a thorough investi- 
gation. 
A “Terrible Mistake” 

A thorough investigation was made 
with the result that Mr. Bowden was 
induced to return to his family and ex- 
plain how his brother-in-law had made 
a “terribie mistake” in thinking that he 
saw him drown. This was an elabor- 
ately prepared plan to defraud the in- 
strance companies and the lesson to be 
learned from it is that superficial inves- 
tigation made by untrained investiga- 
tors is futile. The salaried representa- 
tive of the mercantile agency at Colum- 
bus, when interviewed by the last in- 
vestigator, said that Bowden was dead 
beyond question; that he had been liv- 
ing happily with his family on a 300- 
acre farm given him by his father at 
the time of his marriage, which wag un- 
encumbered; that he had no debts ex- 
cept one note for $400, which had been 
paid by his father since his alleged 
death and that there was positively no 
motive for suicide or attempt to defraud 
the companies. The facts were that the 
ecunty records disclosed a mortgage 
deed on the farm for more than its 
vaiue and a morigage of $50 on his 
growing crop of cotton. One bank in 
Columbus held $1,100 of unpaid notes 
and there were other debts. This mer- 
cantile agency representative was not 
dishonest. He was careless, influenced 
by local conditions and untrained in 
making such investigations, yet one of 
the large life companies relied on his 
report and regarded it as sufficient to 
warrant approval of the claim. 


Case of a Merchant 

Another type of attempted fraud was 
a recent case in the city of Philadel- 
phia. A prosperous and successful mer- 
chant applied for and received $25,000 
of life insurance from one of the first- 
class companies. The risk was examin- 
ed by two reputable examiners and the 
usual inspection report was obtained. 
All information was favorable. Within 
three months the assured died. As a 
matter of ordinary business precaution 
the company made an _ investigation 
which developed proof that death was 
due to acute alcoholism and acute dila- 
tation of the heart; that one month be- 
fore he applied for this insurance he 
was a patient in the private alcoholic 
ward of a prominent hospital and had 
been repeatedly treated as an alcoholic 
during the preceding five years by 
physicians of excellent standing. This 
man’s partner, when interviewed at his 
camp in the Adirondack Mountains 
shortly after his death, said he could 
not understand how any insurance com- 
pany could have taken the risk. Ar- 
rangements had been completed about 
the time the insurance was effected 
whereby the assured was to sever his 
connection with the firm which he had 
founded, forced out by his partner be- 
cause of his intemperate habits. This 
man obtained his insurance through 
gross misrepresentation as to his use of 
liguor, and, although the company used 
every method then at its disposal, the 
true facts were revealed only by the 
investigation of the death claim. The 
claim was rejected and subsequently 
settled for a nominal sum. 

Can it be said that the insuring com- 
pany did not act properly? Should this 
man’s estate have been permitted to 
benefit by the receipt of $25,000 through 
his fraud? Should the company’s offi- 
cials charged with the approval and 
payment of death claims have paid this 
claim without investigation? And after 
investigation had proved the fraud, 
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not detected the fraud that was being 
attempted? While it is true that in this 
particular case the inspection service 
failed in one of its chief functions, the 
insuring company entered into the con- 
tract with clean hands and the assur- 
ed’s estate should not be enriched 
through the error of any inspection 
agency. 
Concealed Information About Operation 
Another claim of this character oc- 
curred in Cincinnati not long ago. The 
assured, the son of wealthy parents, and 
himself occupying a good position in the 
community, applied for and received 
$20,000 of life insurance in four policies. 
He was examined by two physicians and 
at least two inspection reports were 
obtained. Fifteen days after the poll- 
cies were in force the assured died, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. 
An investigation of the death claim de 
veloped the fact that he had been for 
two or three years suffering from recur- 
ring attacks of appendicitis; that many 
of these occurred while he was travel- 
ing in the south and that he had been 
in hospitals at Jacksonville, Florida, 
and Savannah, Georgia, and elsewhere. 
About ten days prior to the time he 
applied for the life insurance he suf- 
fered an attack and on that occasion his 
family physician insisted that he make 
preparations for an operation. He said 
that if he did not he would certainly 
die from one of the attacks. The as- 
sured agreed to prepare for the opera- 
tion and as part of this preparation he 
procured the $20,000 of life insurarice. 
His application concealed the truth and 
the condition of his appendix was not 
discovered by the examining physicians, 
nor was the fact that he had suffered 
f-om these various attacks disclosed by 
the inspection reports. The company re- 
jected the claim and successfully de- 
fended the suit that was subsequently 
brought to recover under the policies. 
Here again we see a case wherein the 
insurance was obtained by gross mis- 
representation and where the medical 
examiners and inspection agency did 
not discover the true facts. It remained 
for the investigation of the claim to 
bring these to light. 


Lack of Co-operation 


An important point brought out by some of 


the cases above cited is the lack of co-opera- 
tion that there has been among companies 
jointly interested in the same claim. Instead 


of each company 
vestigation, how 


making an independent in- 
much better it would be if 
they would get together, save duplication of 
expense, and obtain more satisfactory results 
by the use of one trained investigator. The 
fire companies have learned this lesson. Why 
not the life companies? Each life company 
now believes that the investigating machinery 
it employs is the best available. Often it isn’t. 
It is a question of confidence, sometimes mis 
placed More and better co-operation in the 
investigation and settlement of claims is one 
of the crying, needs of the life insurance busi- 
ness I am informed that following the death 
of Mr. E. O. Painter at Jacksonville, Florida, 
twenty-two investigators appeared on the scene. 
Could anything make the companies appear 
more ridiculous? 

The work carried on by the American Life 
Cenavention might well include a service bu 
reau organized and conducted somewhat along 
the lines of your impairment bureau. You al 
at times need the services of trained investi- 


gators, and co-operation in this branch of your 
work through a central bureau would reduce 
the cost to a minimum and enable you to ob 
tain the services of men skilled and experi- 
enced in life insurance work. A_ service bu 
reau. would unquestionably bring about much 
needed reforms in the handling of investiga- 


tions efficiently and economically and would 
result in more effective co-operation on the 
part of the companies using it. 

To-day insurance frauds, such as_ substitu- 
tion, simulated death, murder and_ disappear- 
ince, are not so. common as formerly, largely 
dce to the fact that in recent years the com- 
panies have made more thorough inspection of 
their applicants and risks; but the cases 
have cited prove conclusively, in my judg- 
ment, that death claims should be investigated 
and that the investigation should be thorough. 
They should be made by men specializing in 
that work and fitted for it, not only by exper- 
ience and training, but by the possession of 
that natural ability or intuitive knowledge, as 
it is sometimes called, without which success 
is infrequently attained, 

As to whether any claim should be investi- 
gated is for the judgement of the claim ex- 
iminer or company official. I believe that the 
vest practice is to investigate most claims 
arising within the contestable period of the 
policy, not necessarily for the purpose of con- 


} 


testing the claim, but to remove doubt and to 
who, 


ascertain if anyone, is responsible for 





death 
The man who falls off a building and is killed 
three months after receiving his policy may 
have made such misrepresentations in his ap- 
plication that he would have been rejected had 
he told the truth. Pneumonia, as a cause of 
death, may carry with it a_ history of alco 
holism, and it is now chiefly in life. insur- 
ance claim papers that we learn that cirrhosis 
of the liver is due to “overeating,” and not, 
as the medical authorities maintain, to the 
excessive use of liquor. Surely you should not 
discriminate against the applicant who makes 
truthful answers in his application and in 
favor of the one who does not, and yet there 
is danger of doing just that unless your pre- 
death claims are thoroughly and in- 
investigated. 


mature 
telligently 


| THE TRAGEDY OF LAPSES | 


A lapsed policy is a tragedy. It means 
the severance from the company’s 
bodily organization of one of its com- 
ponent vital parts. It means that an 
agent’s constructive work is so far 
thrown away; that dry-rot has attacked 
ris debit; that the fatal process of dis- 
integration and decay has commenced. 
To the company a lapse means loss of 
business; to the agent, loss of emolu- 
ment; to the policyholder, loss of pro- 
tection. It is bad for everybody all 
around. The company looks upon a 
high lapse-ratio with justifiable alarm; 
‘and if any reader is unfortunate enough 
ty» be the holder of such an unenviable 
distinction, we recommend him, confi- 
dentially and earnestly, to put his 
house in order at once, says The Pru 
dential “Record.” 

In every case we would say hold on 








to the business! See the husband or 
other responsible person; reason with 
him; point out vividly what lapsing 


means to the family; find out the real 
reason (which is often not the ostensi- 
ble reason) why they want to lapse, 
and use your wits to suggest devices 
fo. obviating the step. Every case re- 
quires its own remedy. But preven- 
tion being better than cure, you should 
ret wait till the lapse comes, but block 
its way by insisting upon low arrears, 
righ collections and liberal advance 
payments. Your lapses will then cause 
you little trouble. 





COMMISSIONERS TO MEET HERE 
F. H. McMaster, secretary of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis: 
sioners, has notified the members of the 
executive committee that there will be 
e meeting of the committee at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, June 12 and 13. 

At this meeting the report of the Com- 
mittee on Blanks will be received and 
the program for the September conven- 
tion arranged. It is likely also that the 
committee will give consideration to 
changing the dates of the convention to 
be held in Richmond to September 26, 
27 28 and 29, instead of 27, 28, 29 and 30. 





Henry H. Klein, a well-known inves- 
tigator for civic committees in New 
York, has written and had published a 
book bearing the title, “Bankrupting a 
Great City.” The great city is this city. 


FIELD AND STAFF CELEBRATE 


President Wyman Heads Noteworthy 
Gathering—Old Guard Present— 
Berkshire’s Greatest Year 


The Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, 
Mass., celebrated the 65th anniversary 
of the Company last week with a three- 
cay convention and a closing banquet 
which was marked by many memorable 
features for the field representatives 
and the home office staff. There were 
piofitable discussions by prominent 
general agents of the Company and ad- 
dresses by the officers. 

The banquet was made the occasion 
of a celebration of the Berkshire’s 
greatest year, as well as the anniver- 
sery. Each guest was presented with 
three interesting souvenirs of the occa- 
sion. A handsome booklet of twenty 
pages contained a record of the per- 
sons identified with the executive de- 
partment of the Company since its or- 
ganization, with portraits of the first 
president, Gov. George N. Briggs and 
President William D. Wyman, and pic- 
tures of the first and the present home 
office buildings. A souvenir that called 


forth many comments of appreciation 
was a book containing more than a 
dozen page reproductions of “Wild 


Flowers of the Berkshires.” This book 
is copyrighted by the Company and all, 
including a bound copy of the songs 
sang at the banquet, were turned out 
in the Company’s own printing and 
binding plant. 
Speakers and Topics 

At the general agents’ meetings a 
broad program of subjects was dis- 
cussed. Some of the speakers and their 
tcpies follow. 

Agency Literature and Its Uses, by 


W. S. Weld, superintendent of agen- 
cies: Advantages of Selection, Dr. 
Henry Colt, medical director; Home 
Office Suggestions. Secretary R. H. 


Davenport; Best Method of Conduct- 
ing Special Campaigns for New Busi- 
ness, English & Furey; Route System 
for Developing and Helping Agents, W. 
H. Hodgkin; Card Index and Follow-up 
System for Canvassing, Joseph Loebe; 
Best Method for Conserving Premium 
Collections, E. H. Plummer; Selecting 
and Developing Agents, F. Wyman and 
R. F. Palmer. 

President Wyman, who presided as 
toastmaster at the banquet, spoke feli- 
citously of the “Old Guard” who have 
been with the Company for many 
vears. Among these was Everett H. 
Plummer, general agent at Philadel- 
phia, who has 42 years’ field service 
with the Company to his credit. John 
EH. Daskam of Boston, who has been 
with the Berkshire for 51 years, was 
also among the speakers, and George 
Shipton, one of the oldest members of 














Policy, will be paid. 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life ard Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 

ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 


ECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


face c1 the Policy, will be paid. 


D, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 


TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 


antees that in case of total disability as a result of 


accidental injury, the Company 


will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 


to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. 
i olicy that would do less? 
Jampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Delaware, Mississippi and Kansas. An opportunity 
Address: 


should any man be satisfied with a 

Agents wanted in Maine, New 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. 


indemnity will be at the rate of $2: 


PER 
Can insurance do MORE? And why 


The cost is low. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office, United Life Building 


- Concord, New Hampshire 














velopment of the Company from its or. 
ganization. Walter F. Hawkins, vice. 
president and general counsel of the 
Ccempany, who has been on the board 
of directors for 20 years; Albert ¢ 
Willson of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Joseph W. Hollister, were among the 
other speakers. 


E. H. Plummer’s Banquet Speech 

EK. H. Plummer was given the honor 
of saying the final word at the banquet 
and in closing he said: ‘ 

“If there has been one thing which 
has stood out conspicuously in connec. 
tion with the grand company which we 
represent to-night, it is character 
Character, we are told, is like an in. 
ward and spiritual grace of which rep- 
utation is the outward and visible sign 
It is the estimate attached to an insti- 
tution by the community. 

“For 65 years the Berkshire Life hag 
been known at home and abroad for its 
character and integrity of purpose. Its 
name and reputation have ever been 
without spot or blemish. Steadily it 
has gone forward in the fulfilment of 
its mission and is to-day recognized as 
one of the cleanest institutions in the 
land. 

“A life insurance company engaged 
in such a beneficient work necessarily 
in the adminisration of its affairs ap. 
proaches very closely to what ig recog: 
nized as a sacred trust. Those who 
have been familiar with the men identi. 
fied with this Company from the day 
it was founded, know full well that the 
great aim of those upon whom the re. 
sponsibility has rested have recognized 
that its one purpose was to be true and 
faithful to every obligation and mete 
out equity and justice in fullest meas- 
ure.” 

Among those present at the banquet 
were: C. E. Baxter, Edward Boltwood, 
KE. D. Bream, Edward Cain, J. H. Car. 
penter, Dr. Henry Colt, C. F. Coogan, 
John H. Daskam, R. H. Davenport, H. 
dD. W. English, H. A. Francis, William 
M. Furey, A. K. Hannen, Edward Har- 
man, W. F. Hawkins, W. H. Hodgkin, 
J. W. Hollister, F. C. Horne, Myles W. 
Iliingworth, E A. Jones, J. J. Kelly, H. 
Lizment, Joseph Loebe, C. H. McChes- 
ney, F. H. McChesney, L. A. Merchant, 
F. M. Miller, W. A. Miller, J. D. Mur- 
phy, F. A. Morrison, F. J. Owen, Dr. B. 
W. Paddock, R. F. Palmer, J. E. Pier- 
scn, E. H. Plummer, E. H. Plummer, 
Ji., C. W. Power, J. E. Purches, J. 
Ransehousen, H. Reinhard, F. H. 
Rhodes, D. J. Roach, T. L. Rooney, J. 
N. Root, Oliver Root, George Shipton, 
1. C. Smith, H. F. Smith, Paul H. Stew- 
art, J. B. Stone, G. B. Teeling, J. F. 
Titus, Edward Tolman, William Tol- 
man, G. H. Tucker, A. O. Turner, A. C. 
Washburne, G. A. Watson, T. A. Wee: 
don, W. S. Weld, A. M. Wheeler, F. J. 
White, A. C. Willson, Franklin Wyman, 
W. D. Wyman. 


$2,234 FOR $1,749 

On February 27, 1899, the Northwest: 
ern Mutual Life issued to a resident of 
M:lwaukee a policy for $2,000, Twenty- 
year Endowment plan, age 43, annual 
piemium $110.02. All dividends were 
used to purchase full paid participating 
additions. On the anniversary of the 
pulicy this year, the cash value of the 
policy and additions plus the 1916 db 
vidend amounted to $2,120.75. This 
»mount being in excess of the face of 
the policy, the insured and beneficiary 
requested that it be matured this year 
under the Endowment Option in its 
present policy contracts, which option 
has been extended to all old policies 
The Company therefore paid the 
sured $120.75 in cash and by request 
has retained the balance ($2,000) under 
Option A. 

The total additions amounted © 
$535 and the average insurance pr 
tection during the past 17 years 
been $2,234 for a net cash outlay o 
$1,749.59. 
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| THE PLACE OF INSURANCE IN 
MODERN BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


By W. J. A. DONALD 
of the Department of Economics, McMaster University, Toronto 


Mr. Donald is a brilliant young Canadian university professor who wrote the fol- 
lowing article for the Life Underwriters Association of Canada. The article has made 
such an impression in Canada that it has been published in book pamphlet form by the 
Life Underwriters’ News of Toronto, and agents use it extensively in the solicitation 











During the last century the insurance 
jdea has so soundly established itself 
that there is scarcely a known business 
risk that may not be covered by an ap- 
piopriate insurance contract. 

(a) Many Types of Insurance 

Practically no business man would 
wish to have it known that he lacked 
protection against loss of his build- 
ings, machines and stock by reason of 
fre. Employers protect themselves 
against the liability for accidents to em- 
ployes by means of accident insurance. 
Tornado, hail, marine, plate glass, bur- 
glary, title and surety insurance are 
designed to cover special risks. Excep- 
tional risk of loss due to extraordi- 
nary and unusual causes can be in- 
sured against by making a special con- 
tract with Lloyds. It is an almost uni- 
versal custom to insure against the 
loss of natural products, capital goods, 
and loss due to accidents to labor, that 
is, three of the four factors of produc- 
tion in business, by means of insurance 
contracts all of them more or less sci- 
entific. 

(b) Insurance on a Scientific Basis 

This hag happened because the in- 
surance business, so far from being 
speculative, has a more scientific ma- 
thematically and_ statistically sound 
foundation than any other business in 
existence. Compared with the insur- 
ance business, retail trade, manufactur- 
ing, farming, and almost every other 
business one might mention are all 
acventures. Beside an insurance pol- 
icy, real estate, railroad mining and 
industrial stocks, even some municipal 
bonds, are a gamble and not an invest- 
ment at all. 

(c) Life Insurance Particularly Sound 

‘Of the various types of insurance no 
cther rests on such soundly established 
principles or so complete experience as 
life insurance. Experience, respecting 
the mortality of human beings is now 
&. comprehensive as to place life insur- 
ance far beyond the realm of the uncer- 
tain. Life insurance is the ripest frui- 
ton of the insurance idea. These state- 
ments are so obviously true nowadays 
that it seems trite to repeat them. 

II. 

INSURANCE OF MANAGEMENT 

We have shown how three of the four 
factors of production are usually in- 
sured. ‘What of the fourth and in many 
respects the most important factor of 
Production: management? Can it be 
replaced without heavy expense and 
loss? Is there a risk against which to 
Insure? Should it be insured? To this 
we may answer that usually there is 
risk, yet, quite too frequently, we are 
atraid, it remains uninsured. 

(a) Insurance of Management Common 

Fortunately, however, the managerial 
seality behind many business organiza- 
mee is very heavily insured in the 
ne States, and the insurance of 
nent is growing in Canada. For 
Cit nce, G. E. Nicholson of Kansas 
vy Aone $1,500,000 of life insurance 
which of four cement companies of 
“nce is president. Arthur Ford is 
leone = $1,000,000 by the Portland 
te ompany, of which he is treas- 
Chic The F. B. Peavey Company of 

cago insures two employes for $500,- 
dingy J. H. Jones of Pittsburg is 
Putfalo ed $1,000,000 by the Pittsburg- 
insured ompany. John Wanamaker is 

by his business for $3,000,000, 


and his son is insured for $4,000,000. 

Using life insurance in business is not 

an innovation, and if precedent is worth 

anything it needs little argument. 

(b) Are There Objections to Insuring 
Management? 

Why should business firms be unpre- 
pared for contingencies that might 
arise at any time: Why should man- 
agement remain uninsured so frequent- 
ly. Certainly not because it cannot be 
insured for appropriate contracts for 
life insurance wil’ cover any business 
risks quite satisfactorily. Not because 
the loss of management will not come, 
for while fires occur in the case of only 
one out of 175 policies, sooner or later 
death comes to everyone. What other 
ohjections may then be raised against 
the necessity of this method of protect- 
ing against the business risks incident 
upon the death of a valuable employe 
or member of a business? 

Ill. 
OTHER METHODS VS. INSURANCE 

Of those who recognize that a _ busi- 
ness may suffer from the loss of a part 
ner or manager, two groups resort to 
“self-insurance.” 

(a) Contingent Accounts Used— 

Inadequate 

The first class of business man recog- 
nizes the business risk but believes that 
adequate protection can be provided by 
building up a surplus, a reserve, or 
sinking fund against contingencies that 
may arise at death. This practice is 
quite common among business firms, 
whether they be partnerships or com- 
panies, and it is a practice which, it 
may be noted, naively confesses the 
need for protection. It is a practice 
similar to that of the man who believes 
in saving and investing a certain part 
of his annual income. The risk, carried 
largely by the business itself, is de- 
creased only by the amount saved. The 
practice is by no means equal to insur- 
ance as a means of substituting certain- 
ty for risk. 

(b) Neither Insurance Nor Contingent 
Account 

The second class refuses to insure at 
all on the ground that the business can- 
not afford the premium and, of course, 
if the business cannot afford an insur- 
ance premium sufficient to cover the 
risk, it cannot afford to provide a con- 
tingent account. Insurance agents tell 
us that this objection, if it is not most 
frequently expressed, is the most com- 
mon reason for refusing to adopt the 
accepted and scientific method of pro- 
tecting against business risks. 

As a matter of fact, if any business 
cennot afford protection against a risk 
the existence of which is naively im- 
plied in the excuse for not insuring, that 
business is on the high road to a failure 
which it can escape only by great for- 
tune Many business houses fail be- 
cause they do not include in their esti- 
rates of expenses of production insur- 
ance against this possible loss. These 
business houses are actually selling 
their products or services at a price be- 
lew the real cost, and sooner or later the 
dcath of the insurable person will find 
the business missing premiums it should 
have paid. The probability is that the 
business will find that it costs more to 
fail than it costs to protect against 
failure. 

Indeed, one might add at this point 
that business life insurance may cost 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY. oo 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 
all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 











IF your present connection is satisfactory and profitable, 
stick to it. IF NOT, then contract with a WESTERN 
MUTUAL old line life company for territory in the GREAT 
and PROSPEROUS WEST. 


A few DESIRABLE OPENINGS just now, with liberal 
brokerage and renewal contracts for DESIRABLE men. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Growing in Strength 
$429,975,546.00 
and Favor 
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A REMARKABLE RECORD 


The rise of any great institution 
is interesting history. 

The story of the early struggles 
of the Union Central; the begin- 
ning of a better era; and the 
giant strides of later years are all 
graphically told in the accom- 
panying chart, covering forty- 
nine years’ record of insurance °°” 
in force. 


Thirty years required to 
reach the first One Hundred 
Millions; only seven years 
for the second; six for the 
third; five for the fourth; 
and practically one-third 
of the distance to the one- 
half Billion Mark cov- 


ered during the past year. $200%00°0 


There are “‘reasons” for 
the growing strength and 
favor of the Company. 

For information, address 


ALLAN WATERS 
Superintendent of Agents 


The 


Union 
Central 
Life 
Insurance Co. 


JESSE R. CLARK 
President | | 
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1867 Insurance in Force—49 Years’ Record 1916 
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nothing, since under special circum- 
stances the consequent relief from 
worry about what would happen the 
business might so increase the efficien- 
cy, productiveness and longevity of the 
person concerned as to offset the expen- 
diture for premiums. One ought 
to mention, too, that unless pure life in- 
surance is carried the net cost of in- 
surance will be less than the purchaser 
of a policy may at first expect, since 
the premiums should have deducted 
from them the profits on, together with 
the increase in, the cash surrender 
value of the policy. It is only fair to 
insurance companies to admit that, this 
scientific method of protecting against 
risks costs less than appears in the 
face value of the contract. 
(c) Self Insurance Unsound 

Both of these methods of covering 
the particular business risk we are con- 
sidering are unsound and unscientific. 
They are attempts to maintain the sol- 
vency or the credit of a business by 
means of “self-insurance.” These are 
really the very reverse of the scientific 
method of covering every kind of risk, 
that is by means of insurance which is 
based on wide experience of the dan- 
gers of loss by death, fire, accident, or 
whatever else the cause may be. True 
insurance spreads the burden of loss 
over many persons or businesses, and 
thus protects the individual business 
from the-danger of having to carry the 
whole burden itself or to meet the 
whole loss if loss should actually oc- 
cur. Self-insurance is really not insur- 
ance at all, and it is the very opposite 
o? the sound method of protecting 
against ‘business risks of every kind, 
including the risk we are considering. 

IV. 
INSURABLE RISKS 
(a) Presumption in Favor of Assuming 
a Risk 

Some business men, however, deny 
that loss would be incurred on the 
death of a partner or valued employe. 
Whether these men are right or wrong 
depends upon the particular kinds of 
business or particular persons in the 
business. It is doubtful whether they 
éver are fully right. They change their 
minds usually when it is too late, either 
after the loss has been incurred, after 
the prospect cannot be insured, or after 
the cost has become too great. As a 
rule the question is dismissed with too 
little thought. As a matter of fact, in- 
surance agents should not have to so- 
licit, but should be busy providing in- 
formation about the ‘best life insurance 
contract into which particular business 
men should enter. Before any business 
man should decide not, to request an 
ipsurance agent to explain details he 
aught to satisfy himself fully that no 
risk, however small, exists. 

(b) Management at a Premium 

The personal equation has always 
bulked large in business and always 
will be a force. Good management is 
“the soul of modern business organiza- 
tion.” ivery great institution is “the 
lengthened shadow ‘of some man.” 
Many business organizations are built 
around one man or a few men. If he 
o. they died the business would “go to 
pieces in a month.” The inexperience 
o? survivors, especially in these days 
ot a “narrow margin of profits,” is a 
prolific source of business losses and 
even business failures. A really good 
manager can ‘be replaced only at an in- 
creased cost, for men at the top are al- 
ways at a premium. 

(c) Characteristics Insurable 

Insuranble characteristics are numer- 
‘ous indeed. Brilliancy and steadiness, 
daring and conservatism, energy and 
perseverance, shrewdness and integrity, 
youth and age, fearlessness and cau- 
tion, courage and resolution, intelll- 
gence and knowledge, zeal and expert- 
ence, honor and confidence, manliness 
and nobility, sociability and reserve, 
each of these has its insurable value. 

(d) Cases 

A publishing house may engage some 

one who alone can write a book on con- 


ditions which may involve consider- 
able outlay before the book is com- 
pleted or before it could be completed 
by someone else. The technical knowl- 
edge of a chemist I know could not be 
easily replaced, for he alone under- 
stands how a certain brand of paint is 
produced. The organizing ability of a 
sales manager who hag a personal fol- 
lowing could not be replaced at the be- 
ginning of the selling season without 
considerable loss to a business. Fre- 
qently two partners become “inside 
man” and “outside man” respectively, 
and they would be the first to admit 
that neither could do the work of the 
other. I have in mind the case of a 
bond salesman of extraordinary ability, 
whose death would carry the business 
to destruction. What business man 
would exchange the faithfulness and 
trustworthiness of a son who is learn- 
ing the business for the selfishness of a 
hired employe of equal ability? The 
good will, the friendships, and family 
connections, of a partner or director, is 
obviously recognized ‘by corporations 
when they frame directorates, by in- 
surance companies in advertising, by 
the man who joins a social club, by 
the wife who entertains and calls, by 
social leaders in legal firms, and by all 
other men with social and business con- 
nections. 
(e) A Good Pension Scheme 

A business may, however, suffer loss 
by the resignation of a valued employe 
as readily as by his death. Every busi- 
ness recognizes the value of a certain 
“continuity” in its working force. As 
a consequence, it is quite common to 
establish some kind of pension scheme 
in order to encourage employes to con- 
tinue their services. 

Life insurance provides one of the 
best types of pension. Besides being 
absolutely sound and scientific, it can 
b>. so arranged that an employe would 
have the full protection of the insur- 
ance policy by paying merely an agreed 
share of the premiums, or none of it. 
A young or middle-aged man would 
hesitate to forsake an arrangement so 
economical for himself. That the 
scheme does increase the continuity 
of service is implied in an objection 
which some employes raise to all pen- 
sion schemes, namely, that it decreases 
their mobility by discouraging any 
move to secure new employment, They 
sometimes claim that the employer 
simply pays the pensions out of funds 
that would otherwise go to the labor- 
ers. It would, however, be nearer the 
truth to say that all or most of the 
premiums on such a pension scheme 
would be paid out of the increase of 
product consequent on the continuity 
of service and increased efficiency of 
employes. 

Should employes wish to forego the 
value of such a pension scheme the 
business has the option of selling the 
policy to its employe at its cash surren- 
der value or of cashing the policy and 
thereafter allowing it to lapse. 

This scheme of providing a pension 
scheme is particularly adaptable to the 
case of a university’s staff, the staff 
of city school system, or to the secre- 
aries of the Y. M. C. A. In the form 
of “group insurance” it may be used 
to pension in a body the employes, in- 
cluding the manual laborers, of a large 
manufacturing or other business. In 
fact, insurance provides a_ pension 
scheme for almost any conditions. 


OLD LINE BANKERS CELEBRATE 

The Old Line Bankers Life of Lincoln, 
Neb., is celebrating two events, both of 
which mark important points in the 
Company’s development. The ten mil- 
lion dollar mark in assets has been 
passed, which has been a goal for the 
management for some time, and it is 
now twenty-five years since W. C. Wil- 
son came to the Old Line Bankers as 
president and manager. 

When President Wilson took the man- 
agement of the Company it had a little 
over $100,000 assets. The total insur- 
ance in force is now over $50,000,000. 


Interest in Life Insurance 


(Continued from page 6.) 


died suddenly of pneumonia. “I can’t 
get over it. He was a big strong man, 
and I had a hard time to get him to 
take the policy. And now his wife tells 
me this insurance money is all she has 
in the world, as they had been living up 
to their income. It frightens me now 
when I think of it. It seems as though 
there had been a responsibility laid 
upon me to insure him. And suppose 
I hadn’t prevailed upon him.” 

That is the other side of the picture. 
That is the corollary to the agents’ suc- 
cess. The doctor saves the life of a 
child and thanks God he is a doctor, for 
his heart warms within him at the grief 
which has been spared the parents 
through his effort. In just the same 
way an agent realizes that it was only 
his skill and earnestness which has pre- 
vented a little family being reduced to 
drudgery and mean surroundings, when 
the breadwinner died. And this agent’s 
heart warms within him likewise and 
he thanks God he is an agent. 

Dignity 

The word dignity would now seem 
most frequently to connote the dignity 
of recognized innate worth, something 
which is essentially intrinsic in the 
character of the man. And in this 
sense I hope I have made it plain that 
the successful agent must almost neces- 
sarily attain to a certain dignity. For 
to be successful he must be permeated 
with a sense of what his function means 
to the community, and having attained 
success he must necessarily see all 
about him the fruits of his handiwork. 
He will have been sobered by his re- 
sponsibilities, he will have been sweet- 
ened by the benefits which he has con- 
ferred upon others. The very measure 
of his success will be the measure of 
these benefits. It is the nature of his 
calling that he cannot live to himself. 
Nor is the feeling of gratitude merely 
on the part of those who are the bene- 
ficiaries under a policy after the policy 
has determined through the death of the 
insured; it is an every day experience 
on the part of the veteran agent to 
have warm gratitude expressed by the 
policyholder himself during his life time 
at the comfort which this policyholder 
has experienced in knowing that his 
loved ones have thus been provided for. 
The man who enters the profession of 
life insurance possessed of the right 
qualities, finds these qualities strength- 
ened and made more attractive by his 
profession. His study of human nature 
renders him keener to see the good in 
his fellow-man. His effort to concen- 
trate the good intention which he finds 
latent in his prospect and to energize 
it into a good act leads him to a better 
and truer insight into his fellows. Be- 
neath the rugged and unpromising ex- 
terior of a client he finds a wealth of 
tender feeling, ready to be translated 
into an unselfish act. He is not trading 
upon the weaknesses of his clients, pu. 


is giving a vent to the, utter natures 
He is not exploiting 1.-m to his own 
advantage, but is induciug them to rea- 
lize their obligations to their famines 
and to translate this realization into ac. 
tion. His whole function in society jg 
a function which is entirely beneficent, 
He is conserving the resources of the 
community, resources which will keep 
homes from being broken up when tte 
father dies, and which will educate 
children to become useful citizens, 
College Training 

Let me pass to the second division of 
my subject. “Life Insurance as a (4a. 
reer for College Men.” Let me begin 
by stating very briefly what I have come 
to believe about the effect of college 
training, as the result of nearly thirty 
years’ experience since graduation, A 
college training will give an admirable 
temper to a man’s intellect, provided 
the original metal is of suflicient qual. 
ity to take the temper. Given two aver. 
age men, each of the same mentality, 
give one a college training and send one 
into business without it, and I am very 
much of the opinion that the one who 
has had the college training will event- 
ally outstrip the other. But if the com. 
parison is between a boy of parts who 
does not go to college and a boy of 
much less mentality who gets the col- 
lege training, then the handicap in real 
native ability will be so great that the 
latter will never be able to overcome 
it. This I think is conspicuously true 
of life insurance, which calls for certain 
essential qualities which must be born 
in aman. Let me illustrate. If a man 
be color blind he is under a fatal handi- 
cap as a painter. If he be tone deaf he 
will never become a musician, Now if 
a man is to be a successful life ingur- 
ance agent he must have certain innate 
qualities which cannot be acquired at 
college. He must have a peculiar gensi- 
tiveness as to human nature, whic, if 
lacking, would cause a handicap com- 
parable to color blindness or tone deaf. 
ness. He must have this peculiar sixth 
sense which enables him, figuratively 
speaking, to detach a part of his brain 
and send it over to learn what the other 
man is thinking of. 





Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing 
applications but of collecting the 
premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advanta- 
geously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











Insurance in force, 100,411 Policies for 
WHAT NO OTHER 


It stands alone in that result. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 

a \ COMPANY HAS DONE 

_ .To repay to its Policy-holders in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 

Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 


$237,784,931-79 


$302,236,187.70 
311,968,360.63 
9,732v172.93 











Warm Personal Interest 





The Fidelity 





That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher success in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


Mutual Life 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WSURANCE AS COLLATERAL 


ITS NEED 





BANKER TALKS OF 





President Cooper, of Maryland State 
Bankers’ Association, Talks to 
Fellow Members 





Harry L. Cooper, president of the 
Maryland State Bankers’ Association, is 
so firmly convinced of the security of 
life insurance as bank collateral, and 
the habits of thrift inculcated by life 
insurance, that he delivered a paper on 
the subject before the Maryland State 
Bankers’ Association at its annual 
meeting in’ Atlantic City a few days 
ago. He said: 

“| expect most bankers realize that 
one of the hardest things they have to 
do is to prevent temporary loans from 
pecoming fixed and permanent. An in- 
dividual comes in for a line of discount 
which is granted on the understanding, 
perhaps that renewals will be granted 
put that some reasonable reduction 
shall pe made at each renewal. 

“How frequently are these reductions 
made? How many times does the bank- 
er feel obliged, when the time for re- 
newal comes, to accept the excuse of 
the borrower as to why that particular 
reduction cannot be made; and so on 
at each renewal, until in spite of every 
effort, the loan begins to take on the 
character of a permanent investment 
rather than a liquid asset. 

Responsibility of Bank 

“Then in the course of time, the bank 
becomes so tied up with such perma- 
rent loans that the whole community 
finds that it has spent a year or more 
aiiead of income which the local bank 
is carrying. Along comes a bad year, 
and the resources of the bank which 
should have been liquid are so tied up 
in permanent loans that the bank is in 
no position to finance the community 
except by going outside for funds. 

“Now the bank in that community is 
directly responsible for having permit- 
ted the people not only to get in such 
a financial condition, but to lose that 
strength of character and moral fibre 
which is essential to the welfare of 
every individual and, therefore, to that 
of the nation as a whole. 

“On the other hand, it lies within 
the power of the bank in such a com- 
munity, to inculcate in the people of 
that community, that fixed habit of 
thrift and frugality which makes for 
character. 

“How, practically, is this to be done? 
Simply by insisting upon the strict ad- 
herence to the soundest of all financial 
niles, that when a debt is created pro- 
vision must be made at the same time 
for its payment. 

“Of course, in practice, this may be 
accomplished by a rigid adherence to 
the original agreement for reduction of 
lcans at renewal periods whatever that 
agreement may have been. That, how- 
ever, is a very difficult way to handle 
the situation as every banker knows. 
Many occasions are bound to arise 
wien the pressure to renew for the 
full amount is practically irresistible. 


Where Insurance Come In 

“But a very simple way of accom- 
Dishing the same thing may be done 
by the practice which has been adopt- 
ed in part, at least, by many banking 
institutions. When a loan is made 
which is likely to take on the charac- 
ter, or which does finally take on the 
character of one of those permanent 
leens to which I have referred, the 
bunk asks for a policy of life insurance 
a additional collateral. 

“The borrower, ag a rule, is quite 
ready to give such security, because the 
least reflection shows him that it is 
lot only to the advantage of the bank 
but to himself as well to have his debt 
liquidated automatically in case of his 
death. 

" ‘But from the standpoint of the bank, 

¢ insurance not only serves as a 







measure of protection in event of 
death, but it also serves as a sinking 
fund ultimately to liquidate the loan. 
This is true because the actual cash 
surrender value of the policy increases 
with each payment made _ thereon. 
Moreover, with the policy assigned to 
the bank as collateral, the borrower is 
almost certain to pay the premiums 
without question; in any case, to pay 
them much more certainly than he 
would make a similar payment on ac- 
ccunt of his loan. 

“Of course the form of insurance 
may be either life or endowment, as 
the case may be; the more expensive 
the form, and the more quickly the pol- 
icy matures, the greater the security 
afforded and the sooner, of course, will 
the loan be automatically liquidated; 
that is a matter for determination in 
individual cases. 

Why Insurance Should Be Required 

“tsut the point | seek to make is that 
the requirement of a policy of life in- 
surance, fiist, makes provision for the 
ultimate iiquidation of the loan; sec- 
oud, when assigned to the bank as ad- 
ditional collateral, igs practically certain 
to be continued by the borrower; third, 
protects the bank in case of premature 
death; and fourth, successfully solves 
one of the greatest of all banking prob- 
lems, namely, the great difficulty of 
preventing the community which the 
bank serves trom losing its habits of 
trugality and thrift, and thereby be- 
coming so tied up with a volume of 
fied indebtedness as to make it such 
an easy prey to the vicissitudes of 
those bad years and hard times which 
are certain to occur. 

“It is within the power of the banks, 
in a large measure, to make failures 
or successes of their borrowers,” says 
Mr. Cooper. “Easy credit makes for 
failures. Successes will result from an 
adherence to that fundamental rule to 
which I have referred, that whenever 
a debt is created, provision for its pay- 
ment must be made at the same time; 
and one of the easiest and simplest 
ways to make that provision is through 
a policy of life insurance. 

“Banks everywhere are inquiring 
more carefully into this question of life 
insurance. The statement blanks pre- 
pared by the Federal Reserve banks in 
meny of the districts inquire specifical- 
ly as to life insurance carried by the 
borrower. Personally, I am of opinion 
that nothing the banks could do, would 
do as much to convert spendthrifts into 
cepitalists, as to insist more or less 
uniformly, that borrowers shall carry 
a reasonable amount of life insurance 
protection, and on a plan which will 
liquidate the loan within a reasonable 
period of time. 

“And this opinion seems to be borne 
out by the judgment of many of the 
leading bankers in the country who 
have given to the matter their serious 
thought, careful consideration and prac- 
tical application. More than _ forty 
bankers in the City of New York have 
gcne on record as to the importance 
and necessity to the business interests 
of the country of life insurance protec- 
tien. Time alone forbids me giving at 


other standard forms. 
can has issued new and attractive poli- 


length their written views on the sub- 
ject. 
Summarizes His Views 


“If what I have said means anything 
I think it can be summarized,” he con- 
tinued, as follows: 


1. Waste and extravagance make 


for the downfall of a nation; fru- 
gality and thrift for its progress 
and prosperity. 

2. The figures for our national 
expenditures indicate beyond a 


doubt that America is anything but 
frugal; it is so dangerously waste- 


ful and extravagant as to cause 
serious apprehension. 
3. The banks, more than any 


other one agency, are responsible 
for this waste and extravagance 
through the easy granting of credit 
and the failure to observe the fun- 
damental rule of all sound finance, 
that when a debt is created, provi- 
sion for its payment must be made 
at the same time. 

4. That a better and surer pro- 
vision for the payment of a debt 
can be made through a policy of 


life insurance than in any other 
way. 

5. That insistence upon life in- 
surance by the banks, not only 
gives them greater security, but 
what is even more important, it 
tends to inculcate that habit of 


thrift and frugality which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the welfare of 
the nation. 


Will Carry Policy as Long as Borrower 
Is Insolvent 

“Of course, in reply, it may be said 
that provision for payment of a debt 
may be made by regular deposits in the 
bank or in the savings department, or 
by insistence upon reduction of loans 
at renewal periods. Practically, all of 
us know that such things do not work 
out. The borrower fails to make de- 
posits or fails to reduce the loan. 

“Life insurance, on the other hand, 
requires a fixed, definite payment at 
regular intervals, and being assigned 
to the bank as collateral for the loan, 
is practically certain to be carried as 
long as the borrower is solvent.” 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE’S NEW 
RATES 

The Pan-American Life of New Or- 
leans has just issued a new rate book, 
showing a material reduction from its 
former schedule. The new rates in 
force on three forms, at age 35, follow: 
Whole Life, $21.95; 20-Payment Life, 
$29.82; 20-Year Endowment, $44.29. 

Reductions have also becn made on 
The Pan-Ameri- 


cies, among them a 20-Payment Com- 
peund Interest Bond, which provides 
compound interest of 5 per cent. on all 
premiums paid. The Company reports 
success in selling monthly income poli- 
cies on the whole life, 20-payment life 


and 20-year endowment plans. 








utmost. 








Business Busily Booming 


Our representatives, always busy, were never so busy as now. The first 
quarter in 1916 surpassed in issues and deliveries any three months in 
the Company’s history. Our representatives have the working tools, they 
have a Company of unexcelled prestige, and there is a fraternity of feeling 
between Home Office and Field that inspires men and women to do their 
Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1851 




















THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. |, 

Pee: sseeeauen $74,274,980.68 
Be Peeeer ee 69,154,791.00 
arr $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


companies 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











MANY DIE IN EARLY YEARS 





Statistics of Travelers Show 
Total in Spite of Medical 
Examinations 


Large 





The Travelers of Hartford has pre- 
pured from its records some interesting 
and striking statistics showing the num- 
ber of claims paid in the early years of 
policies. The total number dying and 
the amount of insurance involved fol- 
lows, during 1915: 


No. Amount. 

Beer re 52 $400,632 
ee EE one oh o's eon 50 128,236 
4 See 185 791,336 
Gils 00 BOER: onc oan. 187 534,367 
llth to 20th....... 372 1,102,971 
BERGE BOTW accesses 392 898,193 
ee rt 1,238 $3,855,735 
The percentages of the total business 
were as fullows in each year: 4.2 per 
cent. died within first year; 8.2 per cent. 
in 2 years; 23.2 per cent. in 5 years; 


38.3 per cent. in 10 years; 68.3 per cent. 
in 20 years. 

These figures apply of course only 
to men who secured life insurance after 
a medical examination had pronounced 
them to be in good health and standing, 
yet 4.2 per cent. of the total number of 
deaths in 1915 were of men who died 
within one year after taking their in- 
surance; that nearly one-quarter of the 
total number of deaths were men who 
died within five years of taking out in- 
surance, and that over two-thirds of the 
tetal number of deaths were men who 
died within twenty years of taking in- 
surance. 

These statistics emphasize the danger 
of postponement and the futility on the 
part of the majority of men of attempt- 
ing to protect their families by any sys- 
tem of saving and investment as a sub- 
stitute for life insurance. 


POSTAL CLERKS WANT PENSIONS 

The New Jersey State Association of 
Postal Clerks which is holding a con- 
vention at Newark, has under consider- 
ation a system of pensions and the or- 
ganization of a mutual benefit associa- 
tion within the service, 
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charged employe of the Massachusetts 
Mutuai. 

It was pretty strong language. In 
fact, when the entire transcript of the 


March 28th hearing reached Philadel- 
phia the faction not at the hearing 
went up into the air, and decided to 


draft a reply that would burn the sta- 
tionery. 

Accordingly, E. 
dent of the Philadelphia 
of Life Underwriters, on April 3 
wrote a letter to the Insurance Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, replying to 
statements made at the March 28th 
hearing, and saying he had _ been 
authorized by a majority of the execu- 
tive committee of the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters’ Association to protest 
against the department’s issuing a 
license to Blake & Davies. He cited 
the following executive committeemen 
as backing him up: Charles A. Foehl, 
Prudential; J. W. Clegg, Penn Mutual; 
W. R. Harper, Aetna; E. P. Langley, 
Equitable; O. F. Lenhardt, Travelers; 
Harold Pierce, New York Life; L. F. 
Paret, Provident Life & Trust; H. W. 
Dickinson, Sun Life; W. G. Carroll, 
Mutual Life; F. H. Garrigues, Penn 
Mutual; F. D. Buser, Equitable; John 
R. Fox, Metropolitan; W. C. Chubb, 
Provident L. & T. 

Libel Suit Threatened 

President Mosier in his letter ac- 
cused Mr. Plummer of misstatements, 
and referred to his career, his alleged 
convictions and his alleged practices in 


O. Mosier, Jr., presi: 
Association 


such a manner that it is reported a 
libel suit will be instituted. Mr. Mosier 
again accused Blake of giving contra- 


dictory evidence under oath relative to 


commissions paid on $500,000 of the 
Dorrance insurance, which Mr. Mosier 
calls “Pennsylvania business.” In out- 


lining the position of the Pennsylvania 
association Mr. Mosier said: 

Phe _€XTONCOUS idea that the Philadelphia As 
sociation of Life Underwriters objects to the 
r l applicants be 


inting of the license to these 


i it desires that they shall be punished 
is one which the association wishes to con 
trove is Strongly as possible The thought 
nd desire f the association is to keep the 
business of life underwriting in the hands of 
clean, decent, dependable, trustworthy men who 
ire not willing to take any chances toward 
the violation of the laws 

Phe association takes the view that an in 
surance agent is a trustee, owing a duty to the 
insured, to the company he represents, and to 
the commonwealth, and that any breach of 
faith in conducting the trust and confidence 
reposed on the agent, disqualifies such agent 
to continue in his trusteeship. When, as in the 
case now before the commissioner, the dis 


merely the infraction of a 
law, but is a violation of 
principles of honesty, and the 


qualification is not 
technical insurance 
the fundamental 


practical commission of a felony by making 
false statements, under oath, there is nothing 
that can be said stronger against the appli 
cants than this disqualification, which they 
themselves have creates 

In the prior proceedings in this matter before 


the Insurance Commissioner the Insurance De 
partment placed itself unqualifiedly in a_ posi 
tion of determining that a large portion, if not 


Il the insurance upon the life of Dorrance was 
Vennsylvania business and upon the determina 
tion that that was Pennsylvania business the 

neelling of the license took place. There has 
cen no change in the facts of the case, 


Dorrance Swears He Got No Rebate 


John T. of the 
Campbell Soup Co., has filed an affi- 
davit setting forth specifically ‘that 
neither he nor anyone for him had in 
any way received any rebate out of the 


Dorrance, president 


insurance or commissions upon the 
premiums. Blake & Davis have filed 


an affidavit that during the time elapsed 
since the revocation of their license 
they have not transacted any businéss 
as life insurance agents in Pennsyl- 
vania. Since the revocation of the 
licenses John T. Dorrance 
$425,000 insurance, which Blake testi- 
fies has been placed in New Jersey, 
where he is authorized to transact 
business. He answered “no” to the 
question, “whether or not any part of 
the commissions on insurance placed 


by Blake & Davies or which they have 





has taken ' 


been in any way instrumental in plac- 
ing on the life of Mr. John T. Dorrance 
since the date of said revocation has 
been shared with any person or 
persons?” 


The Blake & Davies Defense 

Attorney Cunningham, for Blake & 
Davies, described the writing and plac- 
ing of the insurance in part as follows: 

John T. Dorrance, president of the Campbell 
Soup o., proposed to insure his life for $700,- 
ooo for the benefit of the company. The vice- 
president of the company is Mr. Groves. He is 
a licensed insurance broker in New Jersey, 
and was long prior to the time of the transac- 
tion, as I understand, on statute we have no 
life insurance brokers in Pennsylvania, Our 
Act of igit provides for the issuance of brokers’ 
licenses to the persons who desire to broker 
lusurance with any company except lite insur 


ance companies. In New Jersey, where there 
are life insurance brokers, Mr. Groves was 
such a_ broker. 

Blake & Wavies, managers in Philadelphia 


for the Massachusetts Mutual, had jurisdiction 
over a certain part of Pennsylvania and New 
The got into communication with Mr. 
Groves, knowing that this policy was to be is- 
sued and they naturally wanted to write as 
much as their company could take, and broker 
the rest, as no company could write $700,000 
As a result of their negotiations about ten 
companies took the business: The Massachu 
setts Mutual, $25,000; some other companies, 
$25,000; some, $ some, $100,000, and the 
Equitable took written through the 
Baltimore office. All of these policies were de 
livered and paid for in New Jersey They 
were paid for in checks drawn to the order of 
the manager or payable to the companies them 
selves. These checks were given to Blake & 
Davies and they took them to the companies, 
getting from the agents or managers the com- 
missions on these premiums, so that all of the 
commissions came into their bank account 
They shared the commission with Mr. Groves. 
And, in addition to that, as no broker’s license 
could be issued in Philadelphia the Massachu 
setts Mutual had Mr. Groves appointed one of 
their agents in Pennsylvania, 





$50,000 5 


Groves’ Status 


That was his status at the time of the trans 
iction; a broker in New Jersey; an agent in 
Pennsylvania, issued at the instance of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. He was actively 
in business and not confined to any one risk 


Blake & Davies naturally wanted to form as 
close a connection with Mr. Groves and their 
office as could be practically worked out 
When some charge was made that the share 


imounted to a rebate, based on the suggestion 
that Groves was vice-president of the company 
ind connected by marriage with Dorrance In 
surance Department Examiner Roney made an 
examination. Mr. Blake did not disclose all 
the facts at that time, but, finding himself 
charged with rebating, was much in the posi 
tion of anybody accused of an offense; he took 
the position that there had been no sharing of 
commissions on Pennsylvania business, and un- 
dertook to decide for himself that this was a 
New Jersey transaction, instead of letting the 
Department. decide, and his answer to Mr 
Roney’s questions were not so frank as T think 


they should have been, but I want to say in 
all honesty that that is the strongest char 
icterization that can be made of Mr. Blake’s 


conduct. He then consulted counsel and there 
was found no rebate. He had a second hearing 
ind he then laid open his bank accounts and 
disclosed the entire transaction, and gave his 
reasons for declining to do this at the first 
interview. This premium was not shared with 
in unauthorized agent and in no way amounted 
to a rebate. 


Johnson to Woods 


Some talk has been heard of the in- 
fluence of President Woods, of the Na- 
ticnal Association with the Pennsylva- 
nia Insurance Department, and the fol- 
lowing letter of Insurance Commission- 


evr Johnson to Mr. Woods has been 
cited as an evidence of this, a point 
being made that it is rather unusual 
for an insurance department head to 


mail to persons outside of the depart- 
ment copies of letters received by the 
department. 


March 2, 1916. 


My Dear Mr. Woods: I am sorry 
to hear of your having called at my 
office and my being absent for a 
few minutes while you were there. 

I would like to talk to you per- 
sonally about the Blake & Davies 
affair. I am enclosing copy of let- 
ter received from William W. Mc- 
Clench, president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life; also, copy of an 
affidavit of Blake & Davies in refer- 
ence to their having solicited or 
written any forms of insurance 
since November 17, 1914; also copy 
of a letter containing certain con- 





ditions which were submitted to 
them. I will be pleased if you can 
fix a day for a hearing early next 
week in my office, along with Mr. 
Buser (Equitable), and we can go 
over the matter together. 


Woods to Johnson 
To this letter Mr. Woods replied in 
part: 


It seems to me that the Massachusetts Mu 
tual’s entire defense is a technical one; that 
first it is not rebating and that second, the 
offense was not committed in Pennsylvania. 
This does not overcome the objection that con 
trary to the laws of Pennsylvania the first 
commission and renewals were paid to a per- 
son outside of the insurance business and who 
was unlicensed for all the companies but one 
in which the insurance was placed. The laws 
of Pennsylvania very properly attempt to con 
fine the soliciting of insurance and the com 
pensation paid therefor to persons who are 
really insurance men—who hold themselves out 
to be such and persons whom the Department 
considers, after investigation, to be worthy to 
represent such compames. The spirit and let 
ter of this law was certainly violated in this 


case. Further, the violators of the law, in ad 
dition to this, certainly contradicted them 
selves under oath, committed practical, if not 
legal perjury, which certainly is a good rea- 


son for hesitating or refusing to license them. 

Further, the Massachusetts Mutual has shown 
in no way whatever any criticism or condemna 
tion of the offense, but has continued to em- 
ploy them as general agents, with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. With their names upon the 
doors of the building and upon its directory, 


and where using the State of Pennsylvania 
for headquarters have continued to represent 
the company, their business being, according 


to their statement, written in States where the 
laws are different from Pennsylvania. Are not 
these important facts and not whether the com 


mission actually got back to Mr. Dorrance or 


not? I told both Mr. Behan (superintendent of 
agencies of Massachusetts Mutual), and Mr. 
Blake that there were certain things that the 


law does not require to be specifically proved, 
and a commission traced as close to the door 
of the applicant as it is in this case sufficiently 
spirit of the Pennsylvania laws, 
reached the insured’s bank 


violates the 
whether it actually 
account or not 


A Statement by President McClench 


President McClench, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, said at the hear- 
ing in Harrisburg on March 28: 


“Two points I have in mind. One is 
in reference to the question which 
might arise in the mind of the Attorney 
General as to why the Company did not 
act with reference to taking an appeal 
in the first instance after the Blake & 
Davies licenses were revoked. Of 
course, we got notice that the licenses 
were revoked. We soon began to get 
letters from gentlemen in Philadelphia 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association, 
expressing regret at the action of the 
association, and telling of their entire 
confidence on the conduct and charac- 
ter of Blake & Davies. I saw the 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner the 
first week in January, 1915, and told 
him of our position in the matter. 1 
stated I had known Mr. Blake for many 
years. He had been connected with the 
Baltimore office and had been promoted 
from Baltimore to chief agent in Phila- 
de!phia. I stated our belief and confi- 
dence in these men and expressed the 
hepe that you would see fit to review 
this matter, and that the necessity for 
an appeal might pass. It is not a pleas- 
ant thing for a home office to be in a 
controversy with the department. 


“We went along in the expectation 
that this matter would be reviewed, and 
that the facts would be found by you 
to that extent that you would see fit to 
issue a license without these gentle- 
men waiting the full year. 

“The year expired; we made applica- 
tion again, and that is now before you. 

“The other matter is the name upon 
the door. It was such a small detail 
that I hardly noticed it. I could not 
have said off-hand, if someone had 
asked me, whether the names were 
there or not. We had a large business 
in Philadelphia. I immediately appoint- 
ec Mr. Bray as acting manager. All 
business has been. transacted with Mr. 
Bray since that time. I do not know 
what weight you give the suggestion 
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tiat those names were allowed to re. 
main On the door, but I take it for 
granted that you will act upon the large 
questions and not upon mere detail.” 


Bergstresser’s Editorial 


The editorial of J. L. Bergstresser 
headed “Prosecution or Persecution,” 
which riled some members of the Pitts. 
burgh association, was published on 
May 9, and the last paragraphs of jt 
follow: 

fhe opinion 


writers who 
trouble to go 


formed by many life under 
have not taken the time and 
into the details of the case js 
that the prosecution of Blake & Davies has 
heen carried to the point of persecution, If 
there is even the slightest suggestion of a sus 
picion to this effect it can mean nothing good 


for the association movement. 

As regards the ethical question involved 
there can be no denial that Blake Davies 
have gone to the limit to meet the wishes 


reasonable, of course— of those who have beey 
the aggressors in the holding up of these |j 
censes. Their attitude, since the revocation 
has not been that of persons willfully guilty 
of a violation of law, and considerable sym 
pathy has been aroused because of the inter 
minable sentence to which they have been guh 
jected. This sympathy has penetrated to the 
Insurance Department. The Attorney General 
of this Commonwealth has advised the issuance 
of licenses. Several hearings have been held 
at Harrisburg. At the last two of these, there 
was not a single person present in Opposition 
In other words, there was no prosecution “jy 
the open.” After the hearing Blake and Davies 
stood just exactly in the same position as be 
fore. No licenses were forthcoming. The mat- 
ter has now dragged along for close to a year 
and a half. Blake & Davies are standing thei 
ground, keeping up the fight and showing no 
disposition to retreat under fire. . They propose 
to clear themselves of charges which they con 
sider unjust, and like Grant they propose to 
fight it out along this line if it takes all sum 
mer. And back of them stands the Massachy 
setts Mutual Life, a company which has always 
stood for best practices. The officials of the 
company are personally interested in the case, 
and they, judged from the company’s attitude 
in the past, are not accustomed to condone 
wrong practices. Looking at the matter from 
the outside, there appears no good legitimate 
reason why Blake & Davies should be barred 
longer from participating in the business which 
they have chosen as their life work. 


Pittsburgh Resolutions 


The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As- 
sociation at its meeting a month ago 
passed and forwarded to the Insurance 
Commissioner the attached resolution: 


Whereas, A resolution was_ unani- 
mously adopted by this Association De 
cember 10, 1909, as follows: 


Unanimously resolved that the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters Association, realizing the re 
en of the field representative, and the 
necessity for safeguarding the interests of both 
the public and our profession, hereby emphatic 
ally records its belief that life underwriting 
should be limited to those men only who are 
regularly and permanently under contract and 
who are recognized as bona-fide agents in thei: 
respective communities; and that proper steps 
should be taken to eliminate from the business 
that class of part-time agents and _ one-case 
brokers who neither educate a prospect nor cre 
ate an applicant, who are not agents in any 
true sense, and whose only relation to the 
business has been to undo or take advantage 0 
the work of some regular agent. 

And in further view of the fact that 
the purpose of this resolution has since 
been written into the laws of the State 
of Pennsylvania, it is hereby 

Resolved: That this Association 
commends the activity and purpose of the In- 
surance Department of Pennsylvania in carry 
ing out the purport of this resolution and 4 
tempting to confine not only the writing of life 
insurance but the commissions properly, earnet 
thereby to those competent to and devoting 
th’ time to the business of life insurance ™" 
der definite company or agency contracts. 

Woods-Blake Correspondence 

The following correspondence : 
tween James M. Blake and Edward 4. 
Woods will be of interest: 


December 16, 1915. 


earnestly 


James M. Blake. 

Dear Sir: I telephoned over to Phil 
adelphia and I find the same attitude ! 
take will be taken there, if you and you 
partner will fall in with it; viz., that in- 
surance men will not oppose the Tf 
granting of your license if it is under 


stood that such a practice is not re 
every: 


peated. It seems to me you have . 
thing to gain and nothing to lose y 
insurance 


joining with the other life 


men in taking this position. The et 
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deavor to keep life insurance commis- 
sions in the hands of men who make 
their living by life insurance is as much 
to your interest as it is to any of the 
rest of us; and regardless of the past, 
it seems to me that your co-operating 
with us in endeavoring to carry out this 
principle is as much to your advantage 
as it is to ours. If such a thing had 
been impossible, some real life insur- 
ance man would have received the en- 
tire commission upon this entire insur- 
ance. As it is, no one has it. 

It is my opinion that you will find 
Philadelphia insurance men willing to 
help secure your license and wish you 
success, if this position is taken. Lots 
of better men than yourself and myself 
have made mistakes before, but surely, 
after the unpleasant notoriety that you 
have received, you can achieve no 
greater victory than to commend your- 
self to and co-operate with the men in 
your business who have the same com- 
mon interest you have. Of course, you 
may get your license without any co- 
operation of insurance men, but with 
their co-operation it would seem to me 
you will get it quicker, more certainly 
and cheaper, and, above all, in the right 
way and with the good will of the pro 
fession. 

Might I ask whether the report, that 
I understood was published in some of 
the insurance journals, that Mr. Dor- 
rance took more insurance this Sum- 
mer and that your firm handled it, pay- 
ing the commission to Mr. Groves, is or 
is not correct? 

(Signed) EDWARD A. WOODS. 

December 21, 1915. 
Edward A. Woods. 

Dear Sir: Our reply to yours of the 
16th instant has been delayed by our 
absence from the city—you are appar- 
ently under a misapprehension as to 
our attitude on the question of “life in- 
surance commissions for life insurance 
men.” Allow us to set you right on 
this point by stating that this principle 
has always had our hearty favor and 
support and always will. We do not 
consider, however, that the payment of 
life insurance commissions to a generai 
insurance broker is at variance with 
the above principle. 

The ideal life insurance transaction 
is one in which an agent, exclusively 
in the life insurance business, insures 
a client without assistance from, or re- 
sultant compensation to, anyone; how- 
ever, you will admit that a transaction 
may be perfectly legitimate and proper 
and still fall short of this ideal. We re- 
serve the right to exercise our judg- 
ment as to whether any case is or.is 
hot ethical and proper for us to handle, 
and we accord the same right to every 
life insurance man. 

There has been a great deal of er- 
roneous inference and surmise with ref 
erence to the Dorrance case, you your- 
“elf apparently adhering to the assump- 
tion that Mr, Groves was a “one case” 
agent, licensed through us for the ex- 
Clusive purpose of handling the Dor- 
rance insurance, when the actual facts 
are that he was a properly licensed 
seneral broker who had handled large 
Volumes of insurance before he ever 
knew us or came in contact with us, 
that we secured his signature to a Mas- 
Sachusetts Mutual agency contract in 
800d faith, and had him specially 
licensed for our Company, that he has 
Placed other business with us in addi- 
lion to the Dorrance insurance, that he 
Mtends to continue to operate under his 
agency contract with us, and that he 
roe ra office in Philadelphia as a gen- 
. nsurance broker, and is licensed 
48 such for 1915 by the Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey Insurance Departments. 
thane for a moment the vari- 

rs that have been circulated 





with regard to this case that have no 
foundation in fact, but which have been 
used to distort, misrepresent and per- 
vert the truth in numerous instances. 

It was rumored that a rebate had 
been paid; that has been disproven. 

It was rumored that Mr. Groves had 
never handled any insurance prior to 
this life insurance on Mr. Dorrance; 
this has been disproven. 

It was rumored that we had shared 
Northwestern commissions with Mr. 
Groves after having signed an agree- 
ment that no one but ourselves should 
share them; this rumor is absolutely 
false. 

It was rumored that we had been 
warned against the case before we ever 
called upon the principal; this is ab- 
solutely untrue. 

It was rumored that Mr. Bergstresser 
had misrepresented your attitude to the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department; 
this, as you know, is not true. 

It was rumored that we were peti- 
tioning the Governor to intervene in 
this matter in our behalf; this is posi- 
tively not so. 

Where did this crop of rumors come 
from? 

Why are they still being hatched and 
by whom? 

Are those who father them honestly 
and sincerely working for the best in 
terests of life insurance? Let your best 
judgment answer this. 

We really wonder what will be the 
next inference drawn, or the next rumor 
started concerning this matter; surely 
there must be some end to the in- 
ventive power of whoever has been 
starting all these false reports. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES M. BLAKE. 


P. S.—-We are pleased to say that Mr. 
Dorrance is one of our most valued 
clients, and that we placed an addi 


tional line of insurance on his life this 
year, and that the commissions on this 
insurance were paid to us and were not 
shared with anyone. And now, for ex- 
ample, you may ask “why was it that 
Mr. Groves did not receive a share of 
the commissions on this additional in- 
surance?” This is easily explainable. 


To Send One Agent From Fach State 
to St. Louis Convention—Other 
Rewards Offered 


President Emmet C. May of the Peo- 
ria Life of Illinois, has anneunced to 
the agency force of the Company the 
rewards in the summer contest for busi- 
ness, which opens to-day and closes 
August 31. The agent in each State in 
which the Company is entered, report- 
ing the largest amount of personal busi- 
ness during that period will be sent at 
the expense of the Company as a dele- 
gate to the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at St. 





Louis, September 19-21. In addition 
there are money prizes ranging from 


$5 to $250, according to the amount of 
business written. Fountain pens and 
pencils in quantity for advertising pur- 
puses are provided for minor prizes. 


James Connolly, who was executed 
for his part in the Irish revolution, was 
formerly a resident of Troy, N. Y., 
where he worked as a solicitor for one 
of the industrial companies, his “debit” 
being in the Stowe Hill district. 


There is every indication that there 
will be a large attendance at the con- 
vention of the New England Congress 
of Life Underwriters, June 14, in Proy- 
idence. 


FIELD NEEDS FAMILY SPIRIT 


QUALITIES THAT COUNT MOST 


H. S. Nollen Tells Northwestern Con- 
gress Ideals of Home Office 
Dominate Organization 


Sound life insurance of to-day de 
mands a “family spirit” in the home 
office and the short-comings of any in- 
dividual agent, general agent or execu- 
tive will react on the entire body, said 
H. 8S. Nollen, vice-president of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, before the North- 
west Congress of Life Underwriters at 
Minneapolis last week. Mr. Nollen de- 
fined life insurance as an adaptation to 
society of the essentials of ideal family 
life and discussed agency problems from 
this standpoint. 

“The mechanical operations of com- 
panies are all approximately alike,” 
said Mr. Nollen, “but it is the spirit 
which directs them that is the import- 
ant factor in each man’s choice of al- 
legiance. Those in the field must be 
stimulated by each other through sym- 


pathetic interchange of knowledge, ex- 
perience and encouragement.” 


Each agent being the visible manifes- 


tation of the company in his locality, 
the company being far off and making 
only an indifferent impression on the 
public mind, not only the agent’s integ- 
rity, but his appearance counts. If the 
agent is neat, alert, accommodating and 
well posted—all of these qualities, said 
Mr. Nollen, will be attributed to the 
company. 


Agents Main Influence 


“It is through the agency force,” con- 
tinued Mr. Nollen, “that the home staff 
must exert its influence abroad, as well 
as to receive its impression of the pub- 
lic mind,—and above all, to guard the 
integrity of the company’s traditions, 
for the agents are, in reality, the eyes 
of the company; they see the prospect 
and the policyholder and can personally 
observe their environment; whereas the 
home official must deal with written re- 
ports and consider every case in the 
abstract. In the selection of risks the 
agent has the best opportunity to make 
a full inspection of important particu- 
lars which cannot be incorporated in 
the application blanks and which, ex- 
cept in case of intimate acquaintance of 
the examining physician, escape detec- 
tion. 

“The home officials may establish 
steadily improving systems for service 
and labor to enlarge the benefits to pol- 
icyholders, he declared, but neither in 
explaining these advantages nor satisfy- 
ing the needs of policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, can correspondence take the 
place of personal touch. These trans- 
actions of innumerable variety call for 
the exercise of discretion and patience 
which test the skill and the spirit of the 
field man. 


Persistence of Business 


“The persistence of the business and 
attitude of delinquent and withdrawn 
policyholders is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant indicator of the ruling spirit 
which has characterized our Company’s 
record, both in its home and in the 
field. The wide difference in results of 
any company in _ various localities, 
shows that the agent is a very impelling 
force and that every one does not fully 
realize what compensation lies in serv- 
ice where there are no apparent imme- 
diate returns, and that the most valu- 
able asset of the agency as well as the 
company, is a well satisfied body of pol- 
icyholders. 

“Occasionally an agent who has not 
fully considered his bearings, holds the 
idea that prospects and policyholders 
are his clients whom he is bound to 
serve and to seek advantage for on the 
supposition that the home office has 
means to protect itself against all im- 


position. 
ideal of the company and brings no good 


Such a view fosters a low 


returns to anyone. It is only through 
faith in his company’s excellence, im- 
bued with its spirit, that any represen- 
tative can render valuable and lasting 
service in extending the benefits of the 
business. Agents, managers and execu- 
tives must be bound together by a tie 
which is strong enough to overcome 
every prejudicial influence, in order to 
resist destructive forces from outside.” 

Touching on some jinancial phases of 
the subject, Mr. Nollen said that there 
is necessarily a limit to the expense of 
conducting the business, and that it is 
important to maintain a fair distribu- 
tion of funds among various classes of 
policyholders. The ideals which pre- 
jail in these matters are an index to 
the character of the management and 
its title to the trusteeship which it 
holds, he said. 

“The man who seeks, or is willing to 
grant, large compensation, regardless of 
the effect upon, or the quality of the 
company with which he is identified, is 
below par in his conception of our pro- 
fession. The one who considers finan- 
cial reward not the only test, but feels 
called to service, and has faith in his 
cause, is the type of man who has the 
vision which will make him a growing 
factor and a leader in his profession, 
for there is strength of character in the 
man who can set aside the desire for 
lucre in the pursuit of his ideals, and 
upon such will the real progress of the 
business depend. 


Home Office Ideal Important 

“The ideals which prevail at the home 
office and in every part of the field,” 
continued Mr. Nollen, “are of the deep- 
est significance. Sound life insurance 
demands that the family spirit of the 
company shall be justly proud and 
maintain among ali of those who bear 
its name a wholesome jealousy for its 
reputation. The short-comings of any 
individual solicitor, as well as of any 
general agent or executive, will re-act 
upon the entire body, and, virility which 
is developed in one branch, will run 
into others, enlivening the entire mem- 
bership. So every agent should be con- 
cerned about the type of meti-who are 
engaged in other fields as well as in 
his own, and as well as those who char- 
acterize the general policy of the com- 
pany at the home office.” 

The home office is vitally interested 
in the welfare of every agent, he said, 
and is also concerned that the general 
agent shall not be too generous nor on 
the other hand indifferent to those un- 
der him. The dominant note which 
must over-balance all discordant tones 
and harmonize every tendency with the 
purpose of the organization, is perma- 
nence. 

High quality of service can be as 
sured only from individuals who are de- 
voted to right thinking and whose ac- 
tions are controlled thereby, continued 
Mr. Nollen, and the ideals which pre 
vail at the home office and in the field 
will re-act upon each other for better 
or worse. These are subject to con- 
stant influences through pressure of 
competition and the tendency to take 
the course of least resistance. 

More important than the question 
whether a solicitor shall devote the 
whole or part of his time to the busi- 
ness, said Mr. Nollen, in conclusion, is 
his disposition towards the business in 
general. If he is drawn to it, not by 
purely mercenary motives but because 
it appeals to him as an opportunity for 
service in a profession worthy of his tal- 
ent,—he will be impelled through love 
of the work, to give more and more of 
his time and thought, and ultimately 
the whole of his energy to the cause. 
DISAPPEARANCE CLAIM UPHELD 

Failure to communicate with his 
mother during seven years’ absence and 
reving no knowledge of his being at 
present alive, was accepted as sufficient 
proof of death by the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, and 
the Mutual Life was held liable for the 
claim under a $1,000 policy, the bene- 
ficiary under which was Mrs. Bertha 
Butler of Rochester, N. Y. 
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AN INSURANCE BROKER WHO MAN- 
UFACTURES SOUP. 

It is unfortunate that the charges of 
rebating against Messrs. Blake & Davies, 
formerly general agents of the Massa- 
Mutual Life in Philadelphia, 
growing out of the writing of $700,- 
000 on the life of the president of the 
Campbell Soup Co., the vice-president 
getting some of the commission, should 
have resulted in so much ill feeling as 
now exists, and will persist as long as 
an attempt is continued to make this 
a test practices as 
were developed in this incident. The 
Life Underwriters Association of Phila- 
delpliia is divided sharply in the mat- 


chusetts 


case to stop such 


ter. Some companies are lining up on 
different sides, while it is evident that 
if the controversy reaches the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, as is hinted by the activ- 
ity of President Woods at Harrisburg, 
the breach will become wider yet. The 
misfortune is that no body of life insur- 
men wide interests 
(company, agent, broker) will agree as 
disposition for this 
They cannot agree because it re- 
opens the whole, perplexing question of 
men, and producers, acting 
as judges, attempt to define who shall 
and who shall not get commissions, 
while they pick out one company and 
one general agency as the target when 
there are hundreds of similar cases. 


ance representing 


to a satisfactory 


case, 


part-time 


Associations of life underwriters can 
and do pass resolutions until they are 
blue in the face protesting against the 
of life insurance 
business, but time goes on without such 


occasional producer 
producers being eliminated. It is doubt- 
ful if insurance departments themselves 
can stop an intelligent, part-time man, 
personally from soliciting in- 
nor is it certain that State 
legislators can do it and act within the 
Constitution. Some general agencies 
have drawn a sharp line between real 
and specious agents; so have com- 
panies themselves.in some cases or 
localities, but under certain conditions 
they deem such agents necessary. 


decent, 
surance, 


It is time for plain speaking on this 
subject. Agents should not blink at 
the fact that they are making such little 
headway in their fight for exclusively 
insurance men in the insurance business 
that in this State they cannot even get 
from the Insurance Department a copy 


of the list of agents appointed by com- 
panies, so that they will know the names 
of their competitors. 

Now, as to the Campbell Soup Co. 
case. No one who has the interest of 
the insurance business at heart believes 
for a moment that the officer of a busi- 
ness corporation should be legally per- 
mitted to compete on the business of 
an officer of the latter’s corporation for 
the placing of the insurance, nor should 
he be allowed to share in commissions. 
If this practice could be abolished it 
would be welcomed by every insurance 
company in the country, including the 
Massachusetts Mutual. But, sad to re- 
late, Mr. Groves, vice-president of the 
Campbell Soup Co., holds, and has held 
license as a New Jersey insurance 
broker, and as such is entitled to place 
insurance in New Jersey. 

Now, why should Groves or any vice- 
president of a soup cannery, a depart- 
ment store or of an automobile com- 
given alicense to broker 

What do they know about 
it as experts? Those are questions to 
put up to the New Jersey Insurance De- 
partment. Naturally, having the license 
Groves is going to use it. That’s why 
he got it. 

The Massachusetts Mutual is not a 
company that tolerates shady practices; 
its reputation is just contrary to that. 
It probably does not like the idea of 
an officer of a corporation writing the 
application of the president of his cor- 
poration and getting a commission on 
the transaction, but the State of New 
Jersey says such a transaction is O. K., 
so even if Blake & Davies are hung 
on the highest gibbet because of the so- 
called “Pennsylvania end” of this in- 
surance, what is to prevent the vice- 
president of the Newark Knitting Co., 
or the Paterson Prune Co., or the Pas- 
saic Power Co., or the Camden Cream- 
ery Co., or the Bayonne Brewery Co.— 
if there are such corporations—from 
getting a license tomorrow and doing 
just what Groves did? Nothing, says 
the New Jersey Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance. 

Just now Pennsylvania agents are 
rather stirred by the charges of perse- 
cution in the Blake & Davies case, and 
denials thereof, but these charges are 
of slight genuine interest because they 
are not only too difficult to prove, but 
they cannot be substantiated outside 
of a court. Any partisan group of men 
which feels deeply on a subject for 
more than a year, hearing heated dis- 
cussions of it daily, or many times a 
day, will not check prejudice and bit- 
terness. Neither is it wise to criticise 
without proof the motive of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in seemingly entering the fray. It 
must be remembered that this case has 
been in the newspapers and before the 
insurance departments ever since the 
Fall of 1914; there is nothing of the 
shrinking violet about it, while it is 
logical to suppose that partisans have 
drawn it to the attention of the asso- 
ciation. The wisdom of the National 
Association in interfering in a rebate 
case is another question, and on that 
subject The Eastern Underwriter in- 
tends to sound the best life underwrit- 
ing opinion. Looking at the subject 


pany be 
insurance? 


superficially, anything that has to do 
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L. LESTER WEBSTER 


L. Lester Webster, of the lireman’s 
Fund, is one ot the New York State 
field representatives who by character 
ard ability have made that corps stand 
out as an exceptionally able body of spe- 
cial agents. die is a product of a local 
agency, his first experience being in 
Tonawanda, N. Y., with Humphrey & 
Vandevoort, where he remained until 
1905. His experience there was all- 
around, including everything from col- 
lecting a balky balance to opening 
mail, eventually becoming general man- 
ager of the office. In 1905 he went with 
the Capital of New Hampshire as spe- 
cial agent in Ohio and Michigan, where 
he was until he covered Ohio and West 
Virginia for the old Union of buitfaio. 
About 1908 he went with the Fireman’s’ 
Fund in New York State. 

7 * . 


George W. Perkins, says the New 
York “Sun,” in commenting upon a 
“Herald” despatch purporting to con- 
nect Perkins’ opposition to Hughes 
with the latter’s cross-examination of 
him before the Armstrong Committee, 
is a person of no importance. This 
will strike the average man as a cool 
piece of impudence in view of the in- 
fluential position Mr. Perkins occupies 
in politics, as the leading adviser of 
Colonel Roosevelt, and, also, taking 
into consideration his remarkably fine 
social uplift work. The “Sun” made 
its statement at the top of an editorial 
column. A little farther down the 
column the speeches of President Wil- 
son and Colonel Roosevelt on Memo- 


rial Day are analyzed. Of President 
Wilson the statement is made, “The 


speech is full of fine sayings that mean 
nothing.” Of one of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s remarks the “Sun” says: “The 
expression is a mere platitude.” 


Who and what are important in the 
ojinion of the New York “Sun”? 


with the ethics of underwriting is of 
interest to associations of life under- 
writers; anything that would attempt 
to dictate financial relations of company 
and agent is not. 

Many life insurance men believe that 
Messrs. Blake and Davies have been 
punished rather severely. They have 
lost their licenses for a year and a half; 
they have been pilloried in every daily 
paper in the country as rebaters, and 
they have been held up to the scorn of 
young men entering the business in 
Philadelphia as horrible examples. 
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Frank W. Pennell, Eastern represen. 
tative of the “Western Underwriter,” 
has been appointed assistant to J, A. 
Jackson, Instructor of Agents and Dj- 
rector of Publicity of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. Mr. Pennell is one of 
the most capable of the younger schoo] 
of insurance newspaper men, being ge. 
rious, a student of the profession, 
puinstaking, and en entertaining writer, 
One of his duties has been to edit a 
monthly review for agents gotten out 
by the Western Underwriter Co., and 
here he showed a keen insight into 
the educational needs of field represen. 
tatives, many of his business-getting 
to'ks being widely quoted by compa- 
nies. Mr. Pennell is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, was originally 
in insurance newspaper work in Cin- 
cinnati and was transferred to New 
York about a year and a half ago, since 
which time he has made a good jm- 
pression upon Eastern insurance men, 

* * * 

P. D. Gold, Jr., president of the 
American Life Convention in 1911-1912, 
and for five years vice-president and 
manager of the Jefferson Life of Ra- 
leigh, N. C., has for the past year been 
active in the motion picture industry, 
and is president of the National Drama 
Cerporation, which will produce this 
week at the Liberty Theatre, New York, 
the big feature film, “The Fall of a 
Nation.”” This is a sequel-to “The 
Birth of a Nation,’ and was written by 
Thomas Dixon. It is understood that 
when Mr. Gold learned that Mr. Dixon 
wished to write a sequel to his previ- 
ous success, Mr. Gold interested capital 
i, the enterprise and formed the Na- 
tional Drama Corporation for the pur- 
pose of producing it. The Company 
built studios and laboratories at Los 
Angeles costing $100,000, and it is said 
that the total expense has been nearly a 
million dollars. Victor Herbert was en- 
gaged to write special music for the 
film. 

o a” * 

Buell Chalmers Boyd, of the Edward 
A. Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, has in- 
sured 1,275 lives for almost $1,700,000, 
with $56,000 deposits, and during the 
entire fifteen years 99.3 per cent. of all 
his business has been written under 
binder. During each of seven years he 
insured more than 100 lives, leading the 
agency in this respect for the years 
1904, 1905 and 1906, receiving as an 
award an Equitable Group Ring from 
the Society for leading all its agents 
in this respect in 1904. Mr. Boyd 
qualified for the Eastern Century Club 
in 1913 and 1914, and has qualified for 
eleven Agency Outings. He has the 
1916 Club well within his reach. 

* +. + 

Charles H. Flood, manager of the 
home office agency of the New England 
Mutual Life, has completed thirty years 
with the Company. Very appropriately, 
last year was the largest under his man- 
agement, with but one exception, and 
the business reported by his agency 80 
far this year places it at the head of 
all of the agencies of the Company with 
a margin of over $200,000 to spare. Mr. 
Flood joined the New England Mutual 
in 1886 as an agent and he has been 
manager of the home office agency for 
the past sixteen years. 

= = 7 

Barry Truscott, examiner of the Cam 
jen Fire, and son of J. Lynn Truscott, 
vice-president of that Company, has 
enlisted in the signal corps of the Cana- 
dian Army. Mr. Truscott went to 
Cleveland recently as a delegate to a 
Y. M. C. A. convention, and from there 
went to the Dominion and enlisted. 


HAFF A SUBURBAN AGENT 


Walter S. Haff has been aggetaies 
lead suburban agent of the Boston, wit 
offices at 159 Remsen St., Brooklyn. 
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[_ Fire Insurance Department 


BRITISH COMPANIES’ REPORTS 


MADE GOOD SHOWING IN _ 1915 





L. & L.’s Trading Profit Excelled 1913 
by £32,000—Increased Reserves 
Are Made 


British newspapers are carrying re- 
ports of the 1915 business of the im- 
portant companies doing an _ interna- 
tional business. 

Liverpool & London & Globe 

At the forthcoming annual general 
meeting of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insurance Company, Limited, the 
directors will report that for 1915 the 
fre premium income, after deducting 
the sums paid for re-insuring surplus 
risks, amounts to £38,207,468. The net 
losses, inclusive of full provision for all 
claims that had arisen before the close 
of the year, amount to £1,766,046. After 
providing for expenses, the surplus, with 
the addition of interest, amounts to 
{397,305, of which £43,499 has been 
added to the reserve for unexpired 
risks. The balance of £353,806 has been 
carried to profit and loss account. 

North British & Mercantile 

The report of the North British & 
Mercantile states that the following 
are the results for the year 1915: Net 
fire premiums, £2,146,759, as compared 
with £2,146,289 in 1914. The profit on 
the fire account (exclusive of interest) 
is £216,962. New life policies issuea 
insuring net £1,324,713, net premiums 
£69,007; total life premium income, 
£1,235,958. £125,116 was received for 
the purchase of annuities. The life val- 
uation shows a surplus of £1,831,578. Of 
this, £1,090,000 has been set aside for 
depreciation of securities; out of the re- 
maining balance the directors have de- 
clared a compound reversionary bonus 
of 10s. per cent., carrying forward £123,- 
886. A prospective bonus of £1 per 
cent. will be allowed on policies becom- 
ing claims during the next five years. 
The annuity valuation shows a surplus 
of £42,602; £200,000 has been trans- 
ferred from profit and loss account and 
{242,000 has been set aside for depre- 
ciation of securities. Amount at the 
credit of profit and loss account at De- 
cember 31st, 1915, £1,368,852, out of 
which the directors recommend a divi- 
dend of £2 per share, subject to income 
tax (being the same dividend as last 
year) payable half on May 15th and half 
on November 11th, leaving to be car- 
ried forward, after the payment of pref- 
erence dividend on January Ist last, 
£1,148,697. 

Royal 

For 1915 the accounts of the Royal 
Insurance Company, Limited, show that 
in the fire department the net pre- 
miums amounted to £4,161,252, and the 
losses to £2,120,145; the surplus of 
£498,031 has been carried to profit and 
loss account, from which the sum of 
£100,000 has been transferred to the fire 
fund. 

Northern 

A favorable experience in the fire de- 
partment in 1915 was had by the North- 
‘rn Assurance Co. Against a premium 
income of £1,321,829 (passing the fig- 
ures of 1914 by £3,491), losses amounted 
'0 £679,060, or 51.4 per cent., as against 
‘81 per cent. in the previous twelve 
oe expenses, including commis- 

» Came to £498,828, or 37.8 per cent., 
red reserving as usual the ex- 
cont Pp ly large proportion of 50 per 
risks ro the premiums for unexpired 

531 » tne net trading profit was £143,- 
Drevions ompared with £27,341 in the 

-w0us year’s account. Interest adds 


£62,967, making a total of £206,498 to 
The fire 


transfer to profit and loss. 




















fund remains at £1,859,578, representing 
a security for the discharge of fire in- 
surance obligations—apart from capital, 
profit and loss balance and other funds 
—equal to over 140 per cent. of the pre- 
mium income. 


The London & Lancashire 

The London & Lancashire had a “rec- 
ord” premium income of £1,716,648, 
marking an advance of £60,934, a loss 
ratio 4.7 per cent. less than in the pre- 
vious year, and a trading profit ex- 
celling that of 1913 by about £32,000. 
Losses paid and outstanding absorbed 
£872,476, or 50.8 per cent. of the pre- 
miums, expenses of all kinds required, 
£619,515, or 36.1 per cent., and, after 
making the necessary addition to the 
reserve for unexpired risks, the net 
trading profit was £200,161, adding to 
which interest (£33,251), the outcome 
of the year’s operations was a gain of 
£233,682. Of this, £100,000 has been re- 
tained to strengthen the departmental 
reserves and the balance carried to 
profit and loss. The fire fund was left 
at £987,000, a security for policyholders 
which is supplemented by a general re- 
serve of £1,000,000 and profit and loss 
balance of £859,586—this apart from a 
capital of £2,641,250 subscribed and 
£264,125 paid up. 


HEADQUARTERS IN 
Wilbur F. Patton, Special Agent of 
Automobile Insurance Co., San 
Francisco Appointment 


Wilbur F. Patton has been appointed 
special agent of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. for Western New York State, 
with headquarters in the Dake build- 
ing, Rochester. Mr. Patton has trav- 
elled this territory for the past eight 
or ten years, and for the past two 
years has been special agent for the 
National Union. 

The Company also appointed A. T. 
Ven Etlinger, as manager of the fire 
department in its San Francisco branch 
office, which office has charge of the 
State of California. Mr. Von Etlinger 
has been associated with the Commer- 
cial Union of England on the Pacific 
Coast and in British Columbia for the 
past twenty years in various capaci- 
ties. Prior to associating himself with 
the Automobile Company, he was man- 
ager of their office at Vancouver. 


ROCHESTER 


SETTLE HARTMAN-SHEPARD LOSS 





End of Newspaper Publicity in Lyons, 
N. Y.—Assured Intended 
to Sue 





There will be no suit against fire in- 
surance companies on the Hartman 
Skepard Co.’s dry-goods loss in Lyons, 
N. Y., because the companies have set- 
tled and the new daily newspaper cam- 
psign against the fire companies has 
been discontinued. The Lyons “Press” 
claims that the settlement is a victory 


for the former dry goods company, 
saying: 
“The closing session of the long- 


drawn out contest over the insurance 
ciaim was of several hours’ duration 
ard ended in a complete vindication of 
their policies.” 


310 FROM HOME MARCHED 

In comparing notes as to what fire 
companies had the largest delegation 
of marchers in the Preparedness Par- 
ade of May 13, members of the Insur- 
ance Preparedness Club say that the 
Home’s delegation numbered 310, the 
next largest company delegation num- 
bering 250. 








FIRE AND MARINE | 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 








The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital ° ° 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


Statement January 1, 1916 
| 


Assets . ° s 


$1,000,000.00 
° 2,377,857.39 
467,413.45 
: 1,910,443.94 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 








AN ODD SUIT 


Woman Calls Insurance Contract Usu- 
$2,300 
Inheritance Money 


rious—Paid Advance on 


Mrs. Joanna Muller Gordon, of New 
York City, has brought suit in the Su- 
preme Court against the Eagle Insur- 
ance Company, of London, to undo a 
“corrupt and usurious” agreement into 
which she says she and the defendant 
entered in 1905, under which she ac- 
cepted an advance of $2,300 on an in- 
heritance from her father’s estate, 

Mrs. Gordon owns an undivided one 
third interest in the house which she 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


occupies. It was the property of her 
futher, Adrian H. Muller, Jr., who died 
in 1884. Letters testamentary were 
granted to Mrs. Harriet H. Muller, his 
wife, and Charles Isham Muller, son. 
Mrs. Muller died on August 18, 1915. 
The agreement with the insurance com 
pany was made in 1905, whereby it 
agreed to advance Mrs. Gordon $2,300 
and she agreed to pay for this advance 
$20,000 out of the total property that 
should come to her from the estate of 
her father. 

Mrs. Gordon asks that the agreement 
be declared void because it called for 
ar interest greater than 6 per cent., 
the legal limit in New York. She also 
asks the court to decide that the ad 
vance of the $2,300 be cancelled of 
record. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 

















ARIZONA AND ANNEXES 
Position of Insurance Commissioner 
Thompson—Treatment as Distinct 
and Separate Companies 


In regard to the position of Arizona 
on the subject of underwriters’ agencies, 
Insurance Commissioner C. C. Thomp- 
son igs quoted as follows in the Ameri- 
can Agency Bulletin: 

“Our ruling requires the several un- 
derwriting agencies to make the same 
compliance that is required of the par- 
ent companies, i. e., they are to have a 
separate certificate of authority, sep- 
arate licensed agents and file a segre- 
gated report in making their annual 
statements of business written within 
the State. 

“This ruling is based upon the fact 
that in the insurance law of this State, 
setting forth the requirements and 
qualifications of a company applying 
for admission to transact business in 
this State, there is no provision where- 
by such company, after it is admitted, 
may arbitrarily extend its operations by 
inaugurating any subsidiary underwrit- 
ing agencies, whereby they may enter 
into competition with the parent com- 
pany for the purpose of securing more 
business, and at the same time failing 
to reveal to the insuring public the iden- 
tity of this underwriting agency. 

“We hold that a company when ap- 
plying for admission to transact busi- 
ness in this State, is subject to a com- 
pliance with the requirements of our 
insurance law and that when they have 
made such compliance they are entitled 
to the full protection afforded by the 
regulations of that law affecting their 
operations in the conduct of their busi- 
ness within the State. To illustrate: 
In this State only about 20 per cent. of 
the companies now operating have 
sought to establish the underwriting 
agency methods for the purpose of writ- 
ing a greater volume of business, the 
other 80 per cent. choosing to transact 
their business in the name of the par- 
ent company under which they were ad- 
mitted and by complying with the laws 
by which they were to be guided at the 
time of their admission. 

“It seems to us to be inequitable to 
permit a few companies to establish 
these underwriting agencies which, to 
all intents and purposes, take the place 
and reach a volume of business that 
might be reached by a new company 
desiring to enter the State and compet- 
ing with the original or parent com- 
panies already operating. For these 
reasons, we have decided that a proper 
regulation and protection to the com- 
panies have already met the full re- 
quirements of our law, that any new 
agency methods established as a sep- 


CATSKILL AGENCY PURCHASED 

Percy W. Decker of Catskill, N. Y., 
has purchased the local agency business 
o” George W. Plusch, who represented 
the Germania Underwriters and the Sun 
Underwriters. The Decker agency rep. 
resents a long list of first class compa 
nies. 





SUCCESSOR TO JOHNSON? 
Newspaper despatches from the Penn- 
sylvania Capital report gossip concern- 
1ug a successor to Charles Johnson as 
insurance commissioner. The name of 
Carles A. Ambler, speaker of the As- 
sembly, is mentioned in this connection. 








JOIN MIDDLE DEPARTMENT 
Applications for membership in the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Mid- 
dle Department have been received from 
the Commerce of Albany, Hamilton of 
New York, Merchants Fire of New 
York, Northern of New York and Vul- 
can of New York. 
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arate organization for the purpose of 
competing with the so-called parent 
companies, should be treated as a dis- 
tinct company and should be amen- 
able to the same requirements and reg- 
ulation as the parent company, that no 
injustice may result and that all com- 
panies have an equal opportunity in the 
conduct of their business, when they 
have made the full compliance and ob- 
served the requirements of the insur- 
ance laws of this State.” 
+ x + 
New Brokerage Office 

The American Insurance Co., of New- 
ark, has opened an office at 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, for the accept- 
ance of brokerage business throughout 
the country. The office will be in charge 
of Paul J. Clarke, special agent of the 
Company in suburban New York and 
New Jersey (with the exception of Es- 
sex county). 

He will retain that territory and will 
have an assistant. 

During the past year many companies 
have established offices in New York 
City in charge of brokers. 

a * + 
Mulamud Moves Downtown 

B. Mulamud, who controls a good 
proportion of the steam laundry risks 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn, moved this 
week from 202 Second avenue to 56 
Pine street. 

aa a * 
Specializes on Automobiles 

J. B. Goldman, broker, has been spe- 
cializing on automobile insurance for 
several years, and on one day last week 
placed fifteen automobile lines on cars 
owned by individuals. 

* a a 


Henry Honig Moves Offices 
Henry Honig & Sons moved this 
week from 57 William street to the 
German-American Building. The Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity has occu. 
pied their offices at 57 William street. 


BOSTON PARADE 





Board Turns Out 400 Men— 
Exchange Had 200 in 
Line 


Local 





Leon F. Foss, vice-pres. of the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Assn., was marshal 
of the big Boston Preparedness Parade 
Insurance Division, with H. B. Perkins, 
of Cyrus Brewer & Co., as aide. The 
Boston board, headed by Wallace F. 
Flanders, of Dewick & Flanders, turned 
out 400 men, the members of the firms 
parading with their respective office 
staffs. The New England Insurance Ex- 
change, with President Ide and Secre- 
tary Goddard in the ranks, followed the 
Foston board. The Exchange turned out 
200 strong. The John Hancock Mutual 
delegation, headed by President Roland 
O. Lamb, followed by Vice-President W. 
l.. Crocker and Assistant Secretary F. 
E. Nason, numbered several hundred, 
including a large number of the ladies 
of the Home Office staff. The New Eng- 
land Mutual contingent was headed by 
Assistant Secretary F. T. Partridge, 
while Vice-President Francis P. Sears 
took the place at the last minute in 
heading the delegation of the Columbian 
National, President Childs suffering 
from a severe cold. The Massachusetts 
Bonding contributed 100 men, headed 
by Vice-President Perry in the absence 
of President Falvey, also under the 
weather, while the Boston Casualty As- 
sociation had 150 men in line. The Bos- 


ton Life Underwriters Association, the 
Underwriters Bureau of New England, 
also sent good sized contingents. 
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Minneapolis Fire & Marine a 
‘Insurance Co. eat \ NET 
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FRED C. VAN DUZEN, President 





ALFRED STINSON, Secretary 














2 LIBERTY STREET 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 

GENERAL AGENTS 
REPRESENTING 

DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John agra 


NEW YORK, &. Y. 








38-40 CLINTON STREET 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR 


WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 
— TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 








The “Yorkshire” 


fore represented in 
United States Managers 
-—— Secretary 


Frank & Dubois, 
Harry F. Wanvig, 


EPARTMENTS— METROPOLITAN 
N. Y.; PACIFIC COAST, McClure Kelly, 


THE YORKSHIRE 


ESTABLISHED 
is the Oldest and Strongest of the 


U. S. BRANCH 


. 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LIFE smomnanen & Tile -. U. S. TRUSTEE, No. 52 Wall St., N. Y. 
illarc ». 


VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C.; SOUTHEASTE RN, Dargan 
& Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI, Jas. B. Ross, 
Manager, New Orleans, La. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
1824 


English Fire Dasiiesilion not hereto- 
the United States 


Ernest B. 


Boyd, 
Frank B. 


1, Underwriting Manager 
Martin, 


Supt. of Agencies 


New. York, 
CAROLINA- 


Brown 
Manager, 


& Co., 
San_ Francisco, 


Managers, 
Cal.; 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 

pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
gement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R, ary! WARFIELD, President 

sere . HUBBARD, Vice-President 
. JARVIS, Secretary 

WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





[FIRE] 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1.1915 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,456,710 


ASSETS 


21,490,623 


—— 





— 





John C. Paige Co. 


INSURANCE 
65 Kilby St. Boston, Mass. 











H. KRAMER 


ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 
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Public Committees to 
Watch Insurance Interests 


PROPAGANDA LAUNCHED 
IN DETROIT 


NEW 





National Supervision Ultimate Aim— 
—Paul Turner a Leading Spirit 
in Movement 


A movement to educate the people of 
a State to evils and annoyances in 
State supervision of insurance, partic- 
warly fire insurance, with the ultimate 
end of having some sort of national 
supervision of fire insurance, has been 
launched in Detroit. The moving spirit 
i; the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
which will appoint a “fire insurance 
committee to promote legislation that 
will tend to eliminate wasteful opera- 
tions and bring about Federal control.” 
The wasteful conditions, of course, re- 
fer largely to expense that is duplicated 
by State supervision. A case to the 
point is the new Pennnsylvania Insur- 
ance Act, which has been a great 
source of expense to companies through 
printing of new clauses, etec., to com- 
ply with the law. The plan at first is 
to have many insurance committees 
representing business and public inter- 
ests. 


Turner Head of Propaganda 


The movement was started by Paul 
Turner, managing underwriter of the 
Detroit National. Mr. Turner finds that 
members of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce are keenly sympathetic with the 
proposition, and he has also found that 
the leading Detroit newspapers are 
anxious to lend their support. In fact, 
the Detroit “Journal” has taken the 
pesition that it will print any interest- 
ing material which will carry the pro- 
paganda to a successful culmination. 
In consequence, Mr. Turner has writ- 
ten a series of articles about fire insur- 
ance, which is being printed in Detroit 
newspapers, and which has attracted 
censiderable attention throughout that 
State. One bears the title “Is Not Tax- 
alion of Fire Insurance Companies 
Double Taxation and a Hardship on the 
People.” Another is called “Is the 
Public Interested in the subject of Fire 
Irsurance.” 


Why Public Should Be Interested in 
Insurance 

The latter article is as follows: 
“The public has no more urgent duty 
before it to-day than to inform itself 
as to the details of the institution 
which forms the basis of commercial 
credit; without which no enterprise 
cculd be successfully conducted, and 
which constitutes a tax that cannot be 
escaped. That fire insurance is a tax 
which should be charged up in the cost 
of manufacture or administration is a 
fact about which there can be no dis- 
pute, 

“Fire insurance is also a public util- 
lly, and no business partakes more of 
the nature of a public utility than it 
does, and the people have a right to 
know how it is conducted, because it is 
conducted with their money, and with 
their money only; but if the people do 
not see fit to exercise that right, they 
have only themselves to blame if they 
continue to pay rates which include an 
eormous fire waste, for which the fire 
surance companies through their 
Methods are largely responsible; exces- 
sive taxes, which are double taxation 
on the people and based on absolutely 
false premises, and burdensome legis- 
lation, enacted by thoughtless, reckless 
and unfamiliar minds, after being sug- 
gested and fostered by political acci- 
dents who temporarily occupy the In- 
Strance Commissioner’s office; not as 
2 rule because of intelligence, informa- 
+ or merit, but as a reward from the 
ped they have helped to elect, 
nd who seek to usurp even the mana- 
Serial duties of the executives of the 


companies they bait and burden, under 
the pretense of serving the public. 
Insurance Committees 

“It is my opinion that the Board of 
Commerce and the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of every city of any import- 
arce in this country should have its in- 
surance committee, composed of intel- 
ligent and fair-minded men of affairs, 
who, recognizing that the interests of 
the companies and the people are iden- 
tical, would seek to educate the public, 
compel the companies to conduct their 
business in the proper manner and with 
proper regard to its effect upon the 
country as a whole, preventing legis- 
lation which would make the business 
herder to transact, and, therefore, react 
upon the people in the way of higher 
rates. The children in the schools 
should be taught the theory and minor 
details of the fire insurance business 
along with their other studies, so that 
no one would leave a high school with- 
out a knowledge of the relations which 
slould exist between the public and 
tat business, and the bad effect of the 
failure on the part of the parties to 
tle contract to understand and live up 
to it. 

Duties of Committees 


“If the companies do not make spro- 
per rates—rates which of course should 
include a reasonable profit to them- 
selves, as they are not in business for 
their health—they should and could be 
made to co so. If they are extravagant 
in the exp nse of acquisition or admin- 
istration, they should be made to cur- 
tail the excess, for the public has a 
perfect right to say how its money 
shall be spent. If they do not select 
the right kind of men to represent 
them, they should be required to do so 
on the theory that an _ irresponsible 
agent of a fire insurance company is a 
menace to his community, and I regret 
to say that there seem to be many such 
in existence to-day. If politicians and 
officious department heads from the 
‘high grass’ seek to enact burdensome 
legislation, making the conduct of the 
business more expensive, they should 
be ‘sat upon’ on the theory that what 
is not good for the companies is not 
goed for the people. Whatever is good 
for the public should be good for the 
fire insurance companies, and what is 
good for the fire insurance companies 
should be good for the people. Such 
would be the case if all hands acted 
in good faith and with the _ proper 
amount of intelligence, and the _ busi- 
ness, which is second to none in im- 
portance, would be respected by those 
who should be its natural allies. 

“IT hope that some day not far dis- 
tant the mutuality of interest which 
should exist, will be recognized through 
the proper education of the public, and 
that conditions in accordance there- 
with will prevail. When the public in- 
forms itself thoroughly as to the fire 
insurance business, we will have less 
fool legislation, fewer losses, better 
condition and lower rates; and last, but 
not least, a large percentage of the tax- 
able property which to-day is going to 
the ash heap will be preserved.” 


FUEL OIL PERMIT 


William Hare, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Clauses and Forms of fhe 
National Board, reported: 

The only amendment considered by 
your committee this year was in the 
form of permit for the use of fuel oil, 
and on the approval of your committee, 
the Executive Committee adopted the 
following: 

(1) Fuel Oil Permit for underground 
storage. 

(2) Fuel Oil Permit for above ground 
storage. 

These, however, were not given pub- 
licity because of the request to consider 
a revision of the clauses and forms cov- 
ering volatile and inflammable oils, 
which are receiving attention at this 
time, and the desire to promulgate all 
revisions at one time. 


WHAT ADAMSON RECOMMENDS 
NEW BROOKLYN ALARM SYSTEM 


Features of the Annual Report of New 
York Fire Commissioner Affecting 
Insurance 


One feature of the annual report of 
Fire Commissioner Robert Adamson 
which the insurance fraternity regards 
as of particular importance is that con- 
cerning the improvement to the fire 
alarm system of the city and the pro- 
posed this improvement 
t» Brooklyn and the Bronx. After seven 
years of finally 
appropriated last year for the new fire 
alarm system in Manhattan, the con- 
tracts for the which 
will be let Because of 
the dilapidated condition of the old 


extension of 


agitation money 


was 


construction of 
this summer. 


system, Commissioner Adamson states 
that he will 
completion in the 


push the new system to 
shortest possible 
time. The Board of Estimate appropri- 
ated $875,000 for this work. 
Reduce Rates 

“A reduction in insurance rates of no 
less than 16 per cent. on the cost of the 
system will be made by the Fire Insur 


ance Exchange in recognition of the 


new system, when complete,” said Com 
missioner Adamson. 

“Before action was taken on my re- 
quest for the appropriation, I formally 
asked the Exchange what reduction in 
made provided a 


rutes would be new 


fire alarm system was constructed. By 
formal resolution the Exchange agreed 
that upon the installation of the new 
system ‘in accordance with plans and 
specifications for building and equip- 
ment approved and to be approved by 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, a reduction of 1 per cent. be made 
in the rates of the New York Fire In 
surance Exchange existing at the time 
such installation is completed.’ 

“In order that property owners may 
realize the benefit of this offer, we are 
submitting copies of all plans of the 
underwriters’ engineers, who, so far 
have approved them, and who have 
given us valuable help and co-opera 
tion.” 

Pending Application 

There is now pending before the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
the application of the Commissioner 
for $630,000 for the installation of a 
permanent, modern fire alarm system 
covering one-third of Brooklyn and for 
$45,850 for a new system for the south- 
ern half of the Bronx. These appropri- 
ations are strongly urged, the Commis- 
sioner saying in regard to the urgent 
need of the improvements planned: 

“Overhead wires in these boroughs 
are at the mercy of any storm. Nine 
storms last winter kept us in a contin- 
val state of anxiety. In the storm of 
March last 1,142 out of 1,718 fire alarm 
buxes were put out of commission. In 
the storm of December last 423 of the 
481 boxes in the Bronx were put out 
of service, and many of them remained 
cut approximately four days. We were 
compelled to establish a temporary 
patrol of firemen to go through the 
etieet and report and extinguish fires.” 


Lowest Fire Loss 
The lowest fire loss on record and 
the first reduced budget since consoli- 
cation, 18 years ago, are among the 
achievements for 1915, shown by Fire 
Commissioner Adamson’s report. Al- 
tiough 24 new fire companies were put 


in service in new locations, with pay- 
rolls of $515,000 and the force of civi- 
l'an bureaus increased by $74,412, and 
although the average annual increase 
in the budget for 18 years has been 
$213,659, the budgets for both 1915 and 
1°16 are reduced below that of 1914. 

There were over 1,000 fewer fires 
than in 1914, the total loss being $5.,- 
727,018, or nearly $2,500,000 less than 
the previous year. 

How Prevention Features Helped 

The causes of the reduced fire loss, 
aud especially the fire prevention fea- 
tu~es, are emphasized by the Commis 
sioner as important. The report gives 
three main causes: 

Systematic extension of fire preven- 
tin, monthly building inspections by 
firemen and increased efficiency of the 
uniformed force, due to the Fire Col- 
lege and School of Instruction training. 

More sprinklers were installed under 
fire prevention orders in 1915 than in 
any previous year, and the greatest 
amount of substantial fire prevention 
work in buildings was secured. 

Specific proof of the effect of struc 
tural fire prevention work upon the loss 
is supplied by official reports of many 
fires by officers in charge. These tell 
0: fires extinguished by sprinklers, of 
fire checked and loss curtailed by fire 
prevention installation. Regarding spe 
cific instances of fire prevention, it was 
shown that a fire wall prevented a 
three alarm fire from becoming a con- 
flagration; two fires were extinguished 
by sprinklers, while a factory fire was 
held in check until the firemen arrived. 
Ir the cases of two other factory fires 
the blaze was kept from going to upper 
floors by a fireproof elevator enclosure. 
Automatic fire doors did excellent work 
ii confining a fire to a cellar in the 
li wer Broadway district. These were 
cited as instances of the advantage of 
the extension of these improvements. 

Exactly one-half of the apparatus of 
the fire department is now motorizea. 
Carelessness continued to be the first 
cause of fires and they were chiefly 
in homes. Of the total, 7,961 were ex- 
tinguished without the aid of a fire en 
gine and one stream’ extinguished 
+,F09. The heaviest loss from a single 
fire was $150,000. 

Commissioner’s Recommendations 

Commissioner Adamson made the 
following recommendations: 

That’ motorization be completed as 
rapidly as possible. 

That pending applications for mod 
ernizing fire alarm systems in Brooklyn 
and the Bronx be granted. 

That funds be provided for a new 
central firehouse in Jamaica, in which 
the four fire companies in that section 
may be located. 

That the high pressure system be 
extended from 34th street to 659th 
stieet, Manhattan, through the Fastern 
District of Brooklyn and into the Rock- 
a‘ ay section of Queens, 

That the purchase and operation of 
private fire alarm companies ag a part 
0° our system, be authorized. 

That steps be taken by the Water 
Department by which sprinklers, to be 
connected with the city’s water system 
and operated by pressure from the 
mains, may be installed in cellars of 
tenement houses. 

That the Water Department be re- 
quested to make further investigation 
of the feasibility of increasing pressure 
ir the Croton mains for the operation 
o. sprinklers in factories and other 
buildings. 

ATTICA AGENCY SOLD 

The general insurance agency of 
James G. Dorrange of Attica, N. Y., 
has been sold to Henry B. Falch, who 
has been prominent for years in the 
tcewn as merchant and for the last eight 
years as postmaster. 





MADE EXECUTIVE SPECIAL 

W. E. Jones has been appointed ex- 
ecutive special agent of the Automo- 
bile Insurance Co., of Hartford. 
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GUARDING THE POLICYHOLDERS 


PRES. BISSELL ON BOARD'S WORK 


Influences That Have Made National 
Underwriters’ Body Large Factor 
in Business 

What the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has stood for and its aims 
address of Rich- 
Hart- 
new 


was the subject of the 
ard M. Bissell, president of the 
fjord Fire Underwriters and the 
president of the National Board of Fire 
as toast- 


Underwiters, in his address 


master at the banquet which closed the 
annual gathering. In his review of the 
National Board’s history, Mr. Bissell 
touched on those events which had had 
an important influence on the exten- 
sion of the work of the board. 

In the rapid development of the busi- 
ness the National body was able to ex- 
ert its influence to preserve sound un- 
derwriting in the fierce competition of 
the early period, 

Service to Public 

“Instead of limiting ourselves to pay- 
after fires have oc- 
Bissell, “we are 
more and every day 
A natural and gradual 
evolution is taking place, none the less 
inevitable because not consciously. 
May we not hope, should we not earn- 
estly strive that in the years to come 
this great service of conservation and 
prevention on which we are called upon 
to perform may exceed in value to our 
policyholders and to ‘tthe public at 
large, the advantages of stability, free- 
dom from sudden shock of disaster, and 
the enlarged influences of invested 
capital which the maintenance of ac- 
cumulative funds, namely, our loss- 
paying ability provides? Must we not 
endeavor so to order our methods and 
facilities in the days to come that It 
may be said of our companies as was 
said of their board in 1910 by the com- 
mission appointed by the Legislature 
of this State to investigate the fire in- 
surance companies and their work: 

“*The work of a National Board is 
in the highest degree public spirited 
and its activities are to be highly com- 
mended.’ ” 

After reviewing the different fields of 
activity of the organization Mr. Bissell 
continued: 

“Now while all these activities are 
to a large extent founded upon self in- 
terest, it nevertheless cannot be de- 
nied, I think, that their effect, though 
but faintly recognized by the general 
public, is beneficial to the community 
at large. Indeed, of all the influences 
which are tending to reduce the ab- 
normal fire waste, from which this 
country suffers, there are not more 
than two which, in my opinion, ex- 
ceed in effectiveness the work of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The two factors referred to are all the 
influence of schedule rating upon the 
construction and protection, both pub- 
lic and private, of individual risks 
and the introduction of automatic 
sprinklers. 


ment of losses 
curred,” said Mr. 
operating more 


to prevent fire. 


Its Broadening Field 

“T do not here mention certain 
very recent undertakings of this or- 
ganization, namely, the classification 
of losses and the compilation of expe- 
rience tables, indicating the burning 
ratios of various classes of risks, be- 
cause the work involved is still experi- 
mental in nature, though it is probable 
it will have vastly important and at 
present unforseen consequences on our 
conduct and result of fire underwriting. 

“The National Board is engaged in 
other forms of activity and pursues 
other objects which might be held to 


be purely selfish. I refer to certain 
of its declared purposes, namely, to 
promote harmony, correct practices, 
and the principles of sound underwrit- 
ing—the promotion of such laws and 
regulations as will secure stability and 
solidity to capital employed in the busi- 
ness of fire insurance and to protect it 
against oppressive, unjust and discrim- 
inatory legislation—-and to secure the 
adoption of correct policy forms and 
clauses, and to endeavor to agree upon 
such rules and regulations in reference 
to adjustment of losses as may be de- 
sirable to the interests of all con- 
cerned Fairly considered, however, 
and having in mind their accomplish- 
ment or attempted accomplishment, 
even these practices must be held to 
inure to the public benefit. 

“We have seen how the objects and 
practices of the Board have changed 
with the passage of the years; so also 
to a less extent, to be sure, have the 
functions of the fire insurance com- 
panies changed. Instead of being 
merely distributors of losses, under- 
writers are now also charged with their 
prevention. And instead of merely col- 
lecting premiums we have become 
guardians of our’ policyholders’  in- 
terests.” 


INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Why One Has Been Established by 
Phoenix Fire and Phoenix Mutual 
Life Companies 
The purpose of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life and the Phoenix Fire in inaugurat- 
ing an investment bureau appeals 
strongly to those who are studying the 
tendency of the times, says the Hart- 
ford “Courant.” Both of these com- 
panies, in common with others, no 
doubt, have exercised all the scrutiny 
they could in the administration of the 
large funds in their hands. And this 
not only through a native sense of duty, 
but with a knowledge of the stern lan- 
guage of the law—superogatory in such 
instances as these. They have experts 
whose duty it is to look after the in- 
vestments in the interests of reason- 
able return and especially in the inter- 
ests of securities. They have officers 
and committees who pass upon the 
work of these specialists, and the 
directors themselves have the final say. 
This has been sufficient to assure 
that financial soundness and progres- 
siveness which characterize the com- 
panies, but the question is whether this 
can be fully depended upon with chang: 
ing conditions or whether it is alto- 
gether the most efficient arrangement. 
The laws are as explicit about invest- 
ment by life insurance companies as 
they are about those of savings banks; 
it would be impossible for a Connecti- 
cut company to go far wrong without 

prompt discovery and rectification. 

Altogether the duties and the obli- 
gations imposed upon those who handle 
the investments are heavy and can be- 
come onerous for officials who have 
many more details to look after than 
they did a quarter of a century ago. It 
is not interpreted that the Phenix 
companies have the matter of greater 
security in mind, for there has been 
security all the time, nor that there is 
any idea of shifting a burden, if that 
were possible. The present is a moment 
of hysteria or a moment of lamentable 
blindness, according to how one esti- 
mates it. Estimates differ. Upon no 
institution is the duty more obligatory 
to make no mistake than upon insur- 
ance. If, deaf to the cries of the hys- 
terical and to the groans of those who 
are blind, the actuaries can foresee the 
possibility of danger, their conserva- 
tism and forehandedness will compel 
them to adopt measures at once toward 
accumulating the resources to meet in- 
creased financial obligations. And there 
would be the stern understanding that 
the measures might be unpopular and 
likewise that there should be no 
flinching. 


ee 
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Cash Capital $750,000 
E. C. IRWIN. ew 


R. N. KELLY. Jr.. 
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Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Incorporated 1820 
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T. H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President i 
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Rossia Insurance Company 
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Liabilities 
Surplus . 


ord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 

STATEMENT JANUARY I, 


UNITED STATES BRr NCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
J. H. LENEWHAN, United States Manager 
AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


1916 
$2,063,315 
922,699 
1,140,616 








Capital Stock 
Re-Insurance Reserve 


NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 1915 


Reserve for Unpaid renee and All Other Liabilities 


During a successful record of 59 years this Company nas paid losses exceeding 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, ey 4 


$1,000,000.00 
2,922,524.02 
450,413.57 
2,528,182.77 
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H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
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INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


92 William Street, New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 








ASSETS 
Real Estate (Equity) 
Mortgage Loans 
Bonds (Market Value) 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Agents’ Balances 
Interest and Rents 
Accrued 27,215.03 
4,692.31 


$1,614,627.81 
ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
New York City Agent 
WM. SOHMER, Pcie William St. 
New Yor! 
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Wyn nne Talks of 


“Wrecking Committees” 


ADVISES FIRST NATIONAL STOCK- 
HOLDERS TO BE ON GUARD 





Criticises Best and Associates—Dis- 
cusses Joint Report of Three 
Insurance Departments 





In a letter to stockholders of the First 
National Fire, discussing the report of 
the joint examination by the insurance 
departments of Maryland, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia, of the First 
National Fire, President Robert J. 
Wynne, of that Company, advises stock- 
holders to beware of the activities of 
“stockholders’ committees” and “wreck- 
ing committees,” and again calls the 
enemies of the First National Fire, in- 
cluding Alfred M. Best, “conspirators.” 


Discusses Report 

In his letter President Wynne says 
in part: 

“The differences in the report of the 
insurance departments and our state- 
ment to the stockholders as of Decem- 
ber 31st, 1915, are in technical matters 
of accounting, the examiners having 
taken into consideration all losses of 
1915, reported up to March 15th, 1916, 
while our report necessarily closed our 
books early in January. They have also 
charged against our 1915 record certain 
pills rendered in January for supplies 
and maps ordered for use in 1916. The 
examiners have eliminated from our as- 
sets $7,200 deposited in the Virginia 
Insurance Department, as well as notes 
of $11,000 for balances, which are amply 
secured and will be paid in a short time. 
These changes will apparently reduce 
our surplus about $36,000, but these 
matters will readjust themselves dur- 
ing the year. 

“The fact that the ownership of the 
Southern Building has always been in 
the First National has been established 
by all of the examiners, as well as by 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. You will note that there is 
a criticism of the manner of handling 
the account of the building transaction. 
This criticism is directed not to the 
payments made, but to the method of 
carrying the charges. All of these pay- 
ments were regularly estimated for and 
authorized by the Board of Trustees of 
the First National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and the disbursements approved 
by them. Had the work been done by 
outsiders the expense would have been 
three times as great, according to the 
prevailing rates in Washington. 

“This official report disproves each 
one of the false statements made by the 
alleged ‘committees’ of Robert R. 
Tuttle, O. O. Sutton, ‘Railroad’ Smith 
and their associates. The honesty of 
your officers has never heen questioned 
except by these conspirators. Their 
plan now is to send out more false 
charges just prior to the annual elec- 
tion in order that we may not have an 
opportunity to prove the falsity of their 
statements. In pursuance of this plan 
Tuttle has just sent out a circular which 
conclusively establishes his connection 
Wwita the conspiracy. This circular 1s 
mailed in envelopes addressed by the 
same persons who addressed all of the 
other communications from the conspir 
ators’ shifting headquarters. 

“In each of the States where the 
stockholders have held meetings, Mas- 
Sachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Maryland, Ohio and Wisconsin, they 
have after full consideration unani- 
mously passed resolutions of confidence 
in the present officers. The conspirators 
have shaken the confidence of very few 
of our stockholders, and they will be 
overwhelmingly defeated at the annual 
Meeting which will be held in the South- 
ern Building, Washington, D. (., at 12 
O'clock, on June 15th, 1916. 

“All stockholders are urged to attend 
the annual meeting if possible, but In 


case they are unable to do so we are 
enclosing a blank form of proxy, which 
should be executed and returned imme- 
diately in the enclosed envelope. These 
proxies will not be used in case the 
stockholder is present or if we have an 
unrevoked proxy in the files of the com- 
pany.” 

Says Committeemen Are Not 

' Stockholders 

In a postscript President Wynne ad- 
vises stockholders “not to be fooled by 
any more fake committees.” 

He says the Company has received in- 
formation that E. W. Bradford and Rob- 
ert H. McNeill, who are not stockhold- 
ers of the Company, are organizing a 
committee in Washington. Mr. Wynne 
says that Robert H. MeNeill is the 
Washington attorney of Alfred M. Best 
and that he and Bradford acted with 
Best in attempting to name the Com- 
pany’s board of trustees. He says that 
McNeill and W. O. Badger, Mr. Best’s 
New York attorney, later organized a 
“stockholders’ committee,’ and suc- 
ceeded in having himself appointed one 
of the receivers of the Commercial, “al- 
though neither he, Best nor Badger 
owned a share of stock in that com- 
pany.” Mr. Wynne concludes: “This is 
another wrecking committee, the plan 
outlined being identical with that of the 
Tuttle-Sutton-Railroad’ Smith com- 
mittees.” 

Letter to Commissioner Young 

A copy of a letter to James R. Young, 
chairman of the Committee on Exami- 
nations of the Insurance Commission- 
ers’ Convention by Superintendents 
Nesbit, District of Columbia; Shehan, 
Maryland; Button, Virginia: 

Hon. James R. Young. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to your request 
the Departments of Maryland, Virginia 
and the District of Columbia have made 
a joint examination of the books and 
accounts of the First National Fire In- 
surance Company, of Washington, D. C. 

The report of the examiners detailed 
by us to conduct this examination is 
herewith submitted. 

It seems proper for us in this case 
to make some comments on the findings 
of our examiners, especially in view of 
the many inquiries addressed to us and 
other departments, largely by the widely 
scattered and numerous stockholders of 
the company. 

The Southern building property, dur- 
ing this examination has been ap- 
praised by Mr. Thomas J. Lindsey, of 
Baltimore, an appraiser of real estate 
in whose ability and judgment we have 
the utmost confidence. 

This examination must take into view 
the condition and affairs of this com- 
pany from two viewpoints. 

First, from that of the public, the pol- 
icyholder or those persons who because 
needing insurance against fire are pros- 
pective policyholders. 

It is primarily for the protection of 
the public that insurance departments 
are maintained by the States of the 
Union. 

What are the main outstanding facts 
regarding this Company which are of 


interest to the public seeking or need 
ing insurance against fire? 

They are that this Company has a 
paid-up capital of over $900,000.00. That 


it has total assets of over $1,800,000, 
and a net surplus of over $350,000.00. 


That to policyholders the sum of cap- 
ital and surplus over the reserves re- 
quired by law stand as a surplus pro- 
tection behind the contracts of this 
Company. This surplus to policyholders 
amounts to over $1,250,000.00 

The license to do business by State 
departments is, as a rule, evidence that 
the company licensed is sound and re- 
liable. 

This examination has shown this 
Company to be no exception to the rule, 
and these facts are cited only because 
statements of such a startling nature 
regarding this company have been re- 
cently circulated throughout the United 
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States by letter and in publications as 
to necessarily raise in the minds of 
many persons a question as to the se- 
curity its policies afford the insuring 
public. 

The second viewpoint is from that of 
the stockholder. This is emphasized 
in the present instance by a large num- 
ber of inquiries from stockholders in 
all parts of the country. While the de- 
partments properly hold aloof from any 
controversy or contest among or be- 
tween directors, officers or stockhold- 
ers, they must take all such situations 
into consideration. 

A large number of circulars or let- 
ters have been sent apparently to each 
and every one of the 3,300 stockhold- 
ers; the chief result of these seems to 
have been to frighten and disturb the 
stockholder and to weaken his confi- 
dence in his Company. A somewhat 
similar situation arose in 1914. 

At the 1914 annual meeting a direc- 
torate of 15 was elected by the stock- 
holders. Seven of these were new 
directors previously entirely unknown 
(we are informed) to the president of 
the Company, or to the vice-president 
or secretary elected at that time. They 
were peculiarly the stockholders’ rep- 
resentatives. This management has 
made in 1915 decidedly the best show- 
ing of any year in the Company’s his- 
tory. 

The departments can offer no advice 
to the stockholders other than to say 
to them what all of them know who re- 
flect on the matter—that strife, divi- 
sion, suspicion and distrust are de- 
structive and ruinous to any company’s 
affairs. 

The holders of this stock are widely 
scattered in practically every State of 
the Union. They hold, as a rule, a small 
number of shares, the average holding 
being about sixty shares. 

The duty the stockholders owe them- 
selves, their fellow stockholders and 
ihe public is to determine who shall 
manage and conduct the business of 
their company. This is a duty they 
only can perform. As they succeed or 
fail in the selection of men of honesty 
and ability and in giving the manage- 
ment they elect loyal support the com- 
pany will succeed or fail. 

Many stockholders ask: “What of the 
future of the Company? Can it suc- 
ceed?” 

The first five years of any fire com- 
pany’s existence are trying, expensive 
and generally unprofitable. 

But the money spent in establishing 
agencies, in entering States, in opening 
territory, in advertising, in breaking in 
an office force, is money that simply 
must be spent, and while it all goes into 
the value of a going concern it cannot 
be shown as an asset in the company’s 
statements. 

This expenditure has been unduly 
high with this Company during the first 
three years, but in 1915 has reached 
practically a normal rate of expense. 

©. F. Nesbit, Wm. Mason Shehan, 
Jos. Button. 





PINCKNEY WITH FRIEND & 
FLEISCH 
Crawford Pinckney, who has been 


with John D. Wyeth & Co. for eight 


years, will go with Friend & Fleisch 


on Monday. 





INSURANCE FOR MASSES 


Dr. I. M. Rubinow, in his address be- 
fore the Casualty Actuarial and Statis- 
tical Society at Hartford last week, 
said in part: 

“Social insurance is, however, more 
than simply mutual insurance. It is 
insurance for the masses, in which or- 
ganized society feels a direct concern, 
because of the hope of eliminating des- 
titution through it.” 

Dr. Rubinow foresees the possibility 
that private insurance and social insur- 
ance may co-operate for an indefinite 
time. 


COMMITTEE ON ADJUSTMENTS 


SENT CABINETS TO SOUTH 


National Board’s “Conflagration Equip- 
ment” of Great Value at Nashville, 
Paris and Augusta 


The Committee on Adjustments of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters re- 
ported to the last annual meeting that 
the “conflagration equipment,” prepared 
under the direction of this committee 
and held in the National Board rooms 
for emergency, had been used in connec- 
tion with the Salem conflagration. Asa 
result of the actual application of the 
system at that time, the committee 
made some suggested improvements, 
and prepared the equipment for possi- 
ble future use. 


Action in Southern Conflagration 

On March 23 of this year, occurred 
the conflagrations in Nashville, Tenn.; 
~ris, Tex., and Augusta, Ga. The 
equipment was, of course, ready for 
shipment on short notice, but here were 
three fires with requests that it be sent 
at once to two places—Paris and Au- 
gusta. The general office, with credit 
to itself, by dividing the supply of cards, 
indexes, folders and pamphlets of in- 
structions, etc., and making use of a 
wooden cabinet, was able to ship by ex- 
press an equipment to both Paris and 
Augusta on the day following the fires. 
The general office also issued a circular 
to all members, accompanying it with a 
pamphlet of instructions and blanks for 
filing with the chairman of the Adjust- 
ment Committee in each city a list of al! 
losses in which the company was inter- 
ested. In addition the chief clerk of the 
Board, F. J. Breen, left for Augusta on 
the same day. 

Appreciation of the value of these 
equipments has been received from ad- 
justers serving in each of these cities, 
and in recognition of the services of the 
National Board employe who went to 
Augusta, the adjusters in that city 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That in view of the uni- 
form courtesy shown and the very effi- 
cient services of Mr. F. J. Breen in 
tabulating conflagration losses, serving 
as secretary to the General Loss Com- 
mittee, and in numerous ways, this 
meeting expresses the thanks of the ad- 
justers at Augusta to Mr. Breen.” 

“The efficiency and economy and fre- 
quently the prevention of fraud in 
handling the large number of adjust- 
ments resulting from a conflagration 
by the use of the National Board equip- 
ment and method is apparent,” says the 
committee. “As a committee, we would 
pay a compliment to the former chair- 
man, Frank ‘Lock, who, believing a 
method should be devised, effected a 
plan which works not only to the bene- 
fit of our members and all fire insur- 
ance companies, but serves the public 
of an afflicted city in many ways. 

“During the year much thought and 
attention has been given to the ques- 
tion of preparing a uniform rule or 
rules for the apportionment of losses 
under non-concurrent policies, and con- 
siderable data accumulated through 
correspondence with recognized adjust- 
ing authorities throughout the country. 

“Material progress has been made 
toward securing a workable plan, which 
may later be offered for adoption.” 


Victor Roth is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Adjustments. 





David H. Stanton, of Sherman, N. Y., 
is hailed by the “Sherman News” as 
one of the coming young men of the 
community. In addition to conducting 
a live insurance agency, Mr. Stanton 
practices law and holds down the job 
cf town clerk. Mr. Stanton is a grad- 
uate of the University of Buffalo. His 
agency represents the American Eagle, 
Farmers of York, Franklin of Philadel- 
phia, New England Mutual and Aetna 
Accident & Liability. 
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AGENTS THREATEN BROKERS 


Atlantic City Local Men Say They’re 
Tardy in Paying Premium 
Accounts 


Atlantic City, May 29.—The Atlantic 
City Fire Underwriters’ Association 
plang to put into force more stringent 
regulations governing the business ac- 
cepted from brokers. The association 
is composed entirely of agents and 
complaint has been made that brokers 
fail to pay premiums when due on busi- 
ness written for them by the local 
agents, using the money it is charged, 
for long periods. The association 
threatens to call the attention of the 
Department of Banking and Insurance 
tc the conditions, which may endanger 
the licenses of the brokers, the agents 
say. The agents expect to bring about 
a radical change by adopting a practice 
of sending a formal notice of cancella- 
tion to the assured and mortgagee, 
wken premiums are not paid by the 
brokers when due. 

William A. Faunce has been elected 
president of the association to succeed 
the late Crawford Miller. 


ASBURY PARK AGENCY CHANGE 


Fred T. Reynolds has purchased the 
Iccal agency business of T. Nelson 
Lillagore, which is the second largest 
agency in Ocean Grove, N. J. Mr. Rey- 
nolds was formerly secretary of the 
Ocean Grove Association. The agency 
represents the Atlas, Citizens’ of 
Mo., Fidelity-Phenix, Fire Association, 
Kranklin of Pa., Hanover, Hartford, 
New Hampshire, Standard of Hartford 
and Svea. 


CO-OPERATIVES BUSY 

The co-operative fire insurance com- 
panies of New York State, of which 
there are twenty, have started a “keep- 
your - insurance - money - at-home” cam- 
paign in the smaller up-State towns, 
ard are appointing local representa- 
tives. There is a campaign on now at 
Ogdensburg. 





President H. T. Ide, of the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange, and Presi- 
dent F. A. Dewick, of the Boston board, 
entertained the members of the execu- 
tive committees of their respective or- 
ganizations last Friday in the Exchange 
Club, Boston. It was a “get-together” 
informal gathering to talk over mat- 
ters of common interest. It is likely 
that a permanent co-operative standing 
committee will be the result of the 
luncheon. 





LAWYER JOINS AGENCY 


Raymond R. Richardson, general 
agent of the Equitable at Norfolk, Va., 
has secured as supervisor of agents for 
the agency, William F. Clark, who has 
been engaged in legal practice there. 
Mr Clark became interested in insur- 
ance through handling insurance cases. 


Trenton Agency Wanted 
for first class fire and auto company. 
Guarantee $3000 premium volume. 
J. C. VAN HORN, Trenton, N. J. 











SHOW CONDITIONS AT TROY 


Secretary Potter, of Underwriter Asgo. 
ciation, Gives Plain Talk to City 
Officials and Merchants 


R. G. Potter, secretary of the Under. 
writers’ Association of New York State, 
aud Inspector Daw of the association, 
appeared before the insurance com. 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce 
ot Troy, N. Y., and told them and city 
officials who were present, that unlegg 
efforts were made to increase the fire. 
fighting facilities of Troy, the city 
might expect to face increased rates 
to make up for deficiencies in that 
respect. 

The special points of weakness to 
which the insurance men directed at- 
tention were the condition of the ap. 
paratus of the city and the fire alarm 
system. They urged the installation of 
motor apparatus and an_ up-to-date 
alarm system. Mayor Burns, Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety Cahill, Fire 
Chief Byron, City Engineer Roche and 
other city officials were present. 


Revenue Stamp Ruling 
(Continued from page 1.) 


ing with the Internal Revenue Law in 
issuing stamps in this way, but would 
prefer to receive your written opinion. 
LE ROY MARK, President. 
Office of Commissioner of _ Internal 
Revenue. 
Le Roy Mark, Inc. 

Sir: This office is in receipt of your 
letter of the 16th instant, in which you 
state that in forwarding renewals of 
issurance policies to your assureds 
from time to time and not knowing 
whether they will, be accepted, you 
have adopted the method of enclosing 
the proper amount of revenue stamps 
in a small envelope, on the outside of 
which is printed: (Notation on en- 
velope follows) 

You set forth that in following this 
method, if the policies are not accept- 
ed, you are placed in a position where 
the stamps are not required to be re- 
turned to this office in order that you 
may be re-imbursed, in that they have 
not been cancelled. 

In reply you are informed that this 
office sees no objection to the procedure 
which you have adopted. 

Your attention is, however, called to 
the instructions given to the assureds, 
as above, with regard to attaching and 
cancelling the stamps, which _ instruc- 
tions should be amended as follows: 

WAR REVENUE STAMPS. 

This envelope contains the necessary 
stamps to be attached to this policy. 
Please attach and cancel upon accept 
ance of the policy, writing your initials 
and the date in ink across the front of 
them, which is required by law. 

WM. H. OSBORN, Commissioner. 





TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH; 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT; 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; 
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BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 


Surplus in United States 
Total a paid in United 
States rom 1874 to 1915, 
inclusive 23,984,892.36 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mg 
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Surety News 





[_ Casualty and 





CASUALTY MEN AT BOSTON 


MEETING 





WANTED AT FIRE 





Dates Adjusted So as Not to Conflict 
With White Sulphur 
Convention 


Casualty men will be urged to attend 
the Boston convention of the National 
Association of Life Insurance Agents 
september 12-15. The fire agents have 
made the following statement about the 
matter: 

“At a conference which took place in 
New York City Thursday of last week 
between President Webb of the Na- 
tional Casualty Association and Presi- 
dent Roth and Secretary Putnam of 
the National Agents’ Organization, 
plans were discussed for co-operation 
in attendance and program at the Bos- 
tor meeting September 12-15, and the 
White Sulphur Springs meeting the fol- 
lowing week. 

“It was through President Webb that 
the dates for the two meetings were 
agjusted to follow each other. Mem- 
bers of the two associations are in con- 
sderable degree identical and their in- 
terests closely allied. President Webb 
has proposed that members of the Cas- 


ualty Association be notified of the 
Boston meeting and urged to attend, 
afterwards taking in the meeting at 


White Sulphur Springs, at which also 
neny local agents will be present. 
“The National Casualty Association 
has come to be recognized as repre- 
senting the interests of general agents, 
while the ‘Casualty Section’ of the Na- 
tenal Association is accepted as the 
medium through which the views of 
local agents on casualty questions can 
best be expressed. 

“Practically all of the State associa- 
tions have changed their basis of or- 
ganization to conform with the recom- 
mendations of the National Associa- 
ton, thus including the casualty and 
surety lines. Most local agents now 
engage in fire, casualty and surety 
business, 


Questions of Interest to Both 


“There are important questions in 
the underwriting branch with which a 
strong association of general agents 
can deal, and since there has come 
about a clear recognition of the differ- 
ence in the functions of the two associ- 
ations, the amalgamation proposed at 
the time the Casualty Association was 
formed at Cincinnati will not be neces- 
‘ary. The Casualty Association meets 
with the companies and while gaining 
seat strength as a result, this makes 
hecessary an agents’ association which 
‘an take up subjects or questions which 
otherwise would remain unregulated. 
“The attendance of the members of 
the Casualty Association at the Bos- 
‘on meeting will afford splendid evi- 
dence of good will toward the agents’ 
sociation.” 


MASSACHUSETTS COMPENSATION 
The Joint Committee on Judiciary of 
the Massachusetts Legislature has re- 
ported the Davis bill out of the four 
Yorkmen’s compensation bills  sub- 
a to it for consideration. The Sen- 
nog on the committee voted solidly 
' the report, the three dissentients 
wy members of the House, The issue 
m4 between the Davis bill, which in 
ect proposes that the State shall fix 
o—- Premium allowing the com- 
th es to add their own loading, and 
® commissioners’ bill, which proposes 
— the present rating inspec- 
+ eg and to make membership 
on of the companies transacting com- 

Sation business compulsory. The 


4 bill passed the first reading of 
House, 


CASUALTY CO. OF AM. CHANGES 


Charles S. Forbes to Have Charge of 





Consolidated Departments—New 
Chief Accountant 
President Edwin L. Hearn, of the 


Casualty Co. of America, has made sev- 
eral changes in departments in the 
Company for the purpose of handling 
tle business of these departments more 
efficiently. The statistical department, 
which was under David Dickey, who 
has resigned, has been consolidated 
with the liability department under 
Charles S. Forbes. Miles Walsh, form- 


erly with Suffern & Son, and Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., public accountants, 
succeeds John Dimmock, who was as- 


treasurer and chief accountant 
of the Company. 

W. D. McLoughlin, formerly treasur- 
er of the New England Casualty Co., 
bas been appointed statistician of the 
Company, charge of the work 
heretofore handled by the separate de- 
portment. 


sistant 


having 


MANAGES NEW YORK OFFICE 
H. C. Davis Leaves Home Office to 
Superintend Prudential Casualty’s 
Business Here 


H. ©. Davis, formerly of the Parker 
& Davis agency of the Prudential 
Casualty in Detroit, and for the past 
year superintendent of agents at the 
home office of the Company, has been 
appointed resident manager of the Pru- 
New York 


dential’s branch office’ in 


City. Mr. Davis is no relative of C. F. 
Davis, general manager of the Pru- 
dential. 


Prior to this change the burglary and 
plate glass departments have been in 
charge of Messrs. Watson and Carr. 
John E. Watson will continue to man- 
age the burglary department and 
Charles E. Carr the plate glass. 

Ream, Ives & Wrightson, who have 
represented the Prudential as general 
agents in New York City for some time, 
have combined with Arthur C. Swinton 
and other interests in the American 
Marine Agency, Inc., with offices at 1 
Liberty street, where the liability and 
automobile business of the Prudential 
will be transacted in the future. 

With the appointment of Mr. Davis 
the claim department in charge of W. 
M. Bininger and the inspection depart- 
ment in charge of T. W. Broughton have 
been moved from 24 Broad street to 80 
Maiden Lane. 

The branch office has been moved 
from the tenth floor of 80 Maiden Lane 
to Rooms 1519-20 of the same building. 

Announcement of this change will be 
found in another column. 
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Workmen’s Compensation , 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of Anverica 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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N. Y. FEDERATION’S REPORT 


Tells of Work Done on Health Insur- 
ance Bill—Annual Meeting in 
October 


Secretary B. P. Mills, of the Insur- 


ance Federation of New York State, 
has issued his annual report. After 


telling of the character and disposition 
of bills introduced at the last session 
o° the legislature, the report sums up 
as follows: 

“The principal work of the Federa- 
tion at this session had to deal with 
the Bill introduced by Senator Ogden 
Mills, known as Senate No. 236, having 
to do with a system of social insurance 
fcr sickness, not covered by the Com- 
pensation Law. The passage of this 
bill would have eliminated from the 
business of New York State, accident 
insurance, or the companies writing in- 
dustrial health and accident insurance. 
As soon as the bill was printed, a bul 
letin was sent to each member of the 
Federation giving certain instructions 
aud asking for information as to the 
attitude of the legislators on the sub- 
ject. The response to this bulletin by 
the members was very gratifying, and 
showed that this method of handling 
such a situation works out well. 

“The public hearing on this Bill was 
held in the Senate Chamber at Albany, 
N Y., on March 14. The Federation 
was represented by the secretary and 
counsel thoroughly conversant with the 
Bill and prepared to speak in opposi 
tion, from the Federation viewpoint. 
So much opposition from many sources 
presented itself at this meeting that it 
was deemed unnecessary at that time 
to speak against it, although the Fed 
eration went on record with the Judici- 
ary Committee as being opposed to the 


bill. The bill was drafted by the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, who have taken upon them- 


selves the introduction of this idea in 
various States. They propose to intro- 
duce similar bills in some twenty-two 
States as soon as the legislatures in 
these States meet. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate held the Bill in 
Committee and later on, Senator Mills 
asked for the appointment of a com- 
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mission to examine into the whole sys- 
tem of social insurance. This request 
was denied. 

“The casualty companies have been 
on the rack for several years. The ac- 
cident companies were on the rack this 
year through the Mills Health Bill, and 
will be on again next year. Who can 
tell which it will be, fire, life or some 
other class, which will next be jeop- 
ardized? We are partially prepared, 
but we must be fully prepared, through 
a greater membership for future work. 


“The annual meeting of the Federa 
tion will be held, probably, in New 
York City about the middle of Octo- 
ber.” 


TO BECOME STOCKHOLDERS 


A Plan to Permit Agents of Fidelity 
and Deposit to Acquire Holdings 
in Company 





Many of the agents and home office 
aud branch office employes of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit have evinced a desire 
to become stockholders, and in order 
to gratify and encourage this desire, a 
plan has 
steck can be 
without any 
purchaser. 

The Maryland Finance Co. has been 
organized for the purpose of aiding 
agents and employes to acquire stock 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Maryland on the instalment plan. The 
Maryland Finance Co., when requested, 
will purchase the stock at the market 
price, and upon the payment of $10 per 
share, will loan the purchaser the dif- 
ference between the cost price and the 
$10 payment, the to be paid 
monthly in instalments of $5 per share. 
Tne purchaser has the privilege, after 
payments of $5 


been evolved whereunder 
and paid for 


burden on the 


purchased 
financial 


balance 


making four monthly 


each, of making payments of $5 per 
share every other month until fully 
paid. A charge of $1 per share will be 


made for incidental cost of carrying 


the stock until paid for by instalments, 
The purchaser can, of course, at any 
time pay for his stock in full. 

The account of the purchaser wlil be 
credited quarterly, when the dividends 
on the stock are paid, with the differ- 
erce between the amount of dividend 
and the amount of interest charged on 
the loan. 

The stock of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company of Maryland at its present 


market price, with annual dividend of 
$s per share, yields about 6 per cent. 
It is in reality a profit-sharing plan, 
which is the basis of many of the larg- 
est and most successful enterprises of 
tc-day. 
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BLAME FOR AUTO ACCIDENTS 
CRITICISES INSURANCE LAWYERS 
Sharp Comment of Anonymous Writer 


in Philadelphia Discussing Auto- 
mobile. Accidents 


A writer in the Philadelphia “Ledg- 
er.” signing himself W. D. H., criticises 
insurance companies and insurance 
lowyers, in a communication to that 
paper regarding the death toll levied 
by automobile owners. 

“Why is murder licensed by the city 
t>» owners of ‘automobiles,” he asks. 
This he answers by saying: “It is a 
profitable business for insurance com- 
panies who issue policies seemingly 
vearanteeing owners against the an- 
royance of lawsuits. Some of the at 


turneys who represent these grasping 
insurance companies are heartless 
trickers, living upon the miseries of 
their fellow men.” There is more in 
the same strain, and W. D. H.’s sugges 
tions, “constructive suggestions,” fol 
low: 

“Tt contend the whole system of the 
insurance companies’ attorneys taking 
charge of the case and defending the 


violator is wrong, because it creates 
a temptation to take a chance that they 
might not take if they were not insur- 
ed The very fact of being insured en- 
courages the speed-crazed, reckless, in 
human member of the community to 
tuke a chance; he becomes absolutely 
oblivious to the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to every citizen regardless 
of age, color or condition. For this 
guarantee of equal rights we are amply 
tuxed, which gives us the right to ex- 
pect and demand protection, which we 
can have if the newspapers will help. 


“Have city councils create an ordi- 
nance requiring every owner of an au- 
tcemobile to file with the Recorder of 
Deeds a substantial approved bond for 
$5,000 as a protective guarantee that 
when either property or a citizen shall 
hereafter be injured by an automobile, 
no matter who is driving the machine, 
the bond of $5,000, filed as aforesaid 
with the Recorder of Deeds, shall be 
held as security for such damages as 
the Court may decide. It is possible 
that the suggested bond may work:-a 
hardship in some cases by entailing an 
expense seemingly not justified. 

“To 
let us have an experimental 
censulting the insurance 
They know and thoroughly 


test 
test by 


will charge accordingly; if the insur- 
ance companies fix a high rate, you can 
rest assured the risk is too great for 


the citizens of this city 


paid with their lives and property. If 
the insurance companies assume this 
risk for a cash consideration, they will 
issue a policy upon such terms and 
conditions as will protect our citizens 
from the awful toll assessed and col- 
lected by the speed-crazed owners of 


” 


automobiles. 


NEW COLORADO RATING BUREAU 


How Compensation Business Will Be 


Handled—Companies That Have 
Joined 


After nearly a year of investigation, 


the Compensation Rating Bureau has 
Leen organized in Colorado by the State 


Industrial Commission. The 


rates is identical with that of the insur- : 





the justice of the expense 


companies. 
understand 
the risk and appreciate the danger, and 


to continue to 
carry and pay the penalty assessed and 








Commis- 
sicn’s power to approve compensation 





ance departments of the other States 
which have taken this step. The Com- 
mission will insist upon all compensa- 
tion carriers using the service of the 
new bureau. Companies not members 
o? the bureau may also secure the ser- 
vice, although the Commission expects 
that all of the companies doing compen- 
sation business in Colorado will become 
members of the organization. 


Salient features of the Colorado Bu- 
reau plan are the extension of the prin- 
ciple of central inspections to coal min- 
ing risks, verification of correct appli- 
cation of rates to all compensation risks, 
audit of the employers’ payroll records 
by the Bureau and the establishment of 
a coal committee, having complete juris- 
diction over matters peculiar to the in- 
dustry of coal mining. The Governing 
Committee of the Bureau is composed 


o° the State Compensation Insurance 
lund, one mutual company and three 


stock companies. 

The Bureau will prepare 
tions, rates and plans of 
enforce basic and schedule rates ap- 
proved by the Commission; establish 
ruJes, regulations and practices in the 
conduct of the compensation business 
in the State. All policies will be inspect- 
ec and stamped. Employers’ payrolls 
will be audited and they will be inform- 
ed upon request how their rate is con- 
stituted. 

At the organization meeting L. Ward 
Punnister was elected chairman and R. 
M. Brann secretary. The following com- 
panies have signified their intention of 
jo:ning the Bureau: 

Employers Mutual Insurance Co., Fi- 
delity & Casualty, Globe Indemnity, 


classifica- 
inspection; 


Rhoyal Indemnity, London & Lancashire’ 


Indemnity, State Compensation Insur- 
ance Fund, Continental Casualty, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, Fidelity and De- 
posit, Maryland Casualty, General Acci- 
dent Fire & Life. 


COURTS AND THE AGENT 


When an Insurance Company Is Bound 
—Status of Control Told by H. C. 


Walters 
In an article on “The Courts—The 
Agent,” Henry C. Walters, of the Na- 
tional Casualty Co., gives agents the 


following warnings: 

“The courts of the country are going 
so far in their holdings that an insur- 
ance company is bound by the knowl- 
edge and the conduct of its agents, not- 
withstanding policy provisions, and 
express restrictions on their authority, 
that the responsibility of the agent is 


becoming very great. The responsi- 
biiity of the agent is almost as great 
as that of an officer of the company, 


e-pecially if he be an agent who issues 
policies. The courts are holding that 
the knowledge and doing of such an 
agent, are just as binding on the com- 
pany as though the transaction took 
place in the home office, under the di- 
rect supervision of an officer of the 
company. This makes the legal posi- 
tion of the company, in a given case, 
uncertain, because it cannot be deter- 
n.ined from the application on file, and 
the policy contract, what the rights 
of the parties are. The insured must 


first be heard from with regard to in- 
formation or alleged information con- 
veyed to the agent and not presented 


statements and 
relating to late 
ete. 


in the application, or 

promises of the agent 

premium payments, etc., 
“Many courts hold that the presence 


of such information, statements and 
promises, results in the making of a 
contract wholly at variance with the 


terms of the instrument which the com- 
peny thinks represents the existing 
contract, in its entirety. Some courts 
say that the solicitor, who merely takes 
the application and transmits it to a 
division or the home office for action, 
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is in the same class—that hig knovwl. 
edge and acts are also chargeable to 
and binding on the company; that the 
policy contract which appears to re. 
sult is not in the contract at all; that 
the actual contract is the policy form, 
plus variations in some conditions, and 
less entire conditions. The difficulty 
and uncertainty does not end with the 
making of the contract; the agent may 
put life and vigor into an unfounded de. 
mand by delivering proof blanks with. 
out any instruction to do so, or by doing 
something else that results in the 
waiver of a company right, or estops 
the company from asserting a plain de. 
fect in the claim. 


“This condition of affairs calls for 
earnest thought on the part of the 
agency division. Each act must be 
cerefully weighed, and each thought 


carefully considered before it is put in 
words. Applicants must be intelligently 
and fairly dealt with, and dishonest 
risks avoided. Some of the trouble 
has resulted from careless work on the 
part of agents, and some from dishon- 
est applicants who misrepresent the 
dealings they have with the agent, The 
incident of carelessness is easily elimi 
nated, and the other item of avoiding 
unworthy applicants can be much im- 
proved.” 


FILLING OUT CLAIM BLANKS 


Why It Is Important That Assured and 
Not Agent Should Supply 
Information 


The-practice of many agents of fill- 
ing out claim blanks in accident cases 
is apt to have serious consequences and 
may be very unsatisfactory for the com- 
pany or the assured or both. The aver- 
age agent regards this as a trifling 
detail, but the Company always regards 
it as of first importance that the state- 
ments required on the blank be made 
directly by the assured and _ preferably 
in his own handwriting. The stand- 
point of the company in this matter is 
einphasized by the Standard Accident 
Co., which says in discussing the sub 
ject: 

“We frequently have notices of acc: 
dent or sickness, and claim blanks also 
sent in to us filled out by the agent of 
this Company. His idea in doing so is 
t. relieve the claimant from the idea 
that there is any red tape connected 
vith the collection of money under his 
pelicy. Such an argument is to some 
extent plausible, but when analyzed, is 
herdly sound. The average agent of 
this Company, who has had experience, 
quite naturally injects his own phrase 
ology and his own ideas of what hap- 


pened, and what was the result, 00 
those’ blanks. He frequently stops 
short of giving complete information 


Lecause he has it in his own mind. It 
is essential to smooth and _ efficient 
claim service, that every possible fact 
be communicated to our claim depart 
ment. What they know is limited © 
what has appeared upon the paper. 
What you may have in mind can have 
no influence with them in deciding the 
action to be taken on the claim, unless 
ic is communicated to them. 

“We find from our claim department, 
that the average claimant will fill outé 
notice of accident or sickness much 
more satisfactorily than will the age 
Tle detail is slight, the time expenée 
in filling it out is very little more than 
it would be in telling the agent, and it 
is of unusual value to the Company to 
heve all these statements in the had 
writing of the insured.” 
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| Special Talks With Local Agents 














C, A. Irwin, manager In- 

Examinations dustrial Claim Depart- 
in Disabil- ment of the Casualty 

ity Claims Company of America, 


says: 

Representatives of this Company have 
on several occasions suggested that we 
prepare a special blank form for the 
convenience of the examining physician 
in disability claims. The suggestion is 
a good one and well-meant, but such a 
blank form to be complete and to cover 
every contingency which might arise 
in health claims, would be entirely too 
cumbersome. It has been the experi- 
ence of the writer that the ordinary 
physician in making a physical exam- 
ination of a claimant is guided more or 
less by the questions printed on blank 
forms and in many cases will overlook 
the presence of symptoms of a disease 
entirely different in character from that 
which the claimant is supposed to be 
suffering with. On the other hand the 
adjuster should request the examining 
physician to test the case thoroughly 
along certain lines, to secure the per- 
sonal and family medical history, or to 


trace a certain disease and to give a 
correct diagnosis where an improper 


one ig suspected as having been made 
by the attending physician. 

A complete report of the findings in 
the form of a confidential communica- 
tion should be sent to the insuring com- 
pany, and which report will usually be 
found to be as thorough as the small 
fee paid would warrant. Quite frequent- 
ly the report of the examining physician 
contains a little local coloring and will 
give you some material facts which you 
could not otherwise expect to secure 
through the medium of the ordinary 
proofs of loss or examiners’ blanks 

Care should be taken in the selection 
of the examining physician and it is de- 
sirable always to secure the services of 
a good doctor of a regular school and 
one who has been practicing for at least 
four or five years. Physicians as a rule 


are not good business men and it is, 
therefore, highly essential for the ad- 
juster to coach his medical examiner 


in just what points he wants to bring 
out in the examination as otherwise 
sme important question may be over- 
looked. It is desirable to secure the 
services of a physician who is especial- 
ly proficient in diagnosis and prognosis, 
and one who will not be guided by the 
liagnosis of the attending physician. 
The skilled medical examiner who has 
had several years’ experience in acci- 
dent, health or liability cases, will be 
able to give a positive diagnosis 6n 
sight, and to differentiate between two 
& more diseases or fractures and dis- 
locations. Particular care should be 
taken in detecting fraudulent claims 
and determining whether a claimant is 
necessarily confined to the house. Many 
“aims are presented for trifling com- 
jlaints, that would not ordinarily dis- 
able the assured and it should be the 
ist duty of the medical examiner to 
determine whether the claimant is ac 
lually disabled. 
in case of prolonged bronchial affec- 
Hons or suspected tuberculosis do not 
“itate to have a microscopical exam- 
mation made of the claimant’s sputum. 
2 large cities this test will be made by 
— Board of Health and in subifir- 
the > rural districts will be made by 
without «2, or State Board of Health 
rong charge. If the microscopical 
taper negative as respects the 
Gitieme of tubercular bacilli, and the 
ment — fails to respond to treat- 
ye a second test made in ten 
: Wo weeks in order to estab- 
whether or not tubercu- 


sh definitely 

‘a? infection ; 

your j fon is present. Remember 
: industrial policy coverage on tu- 


*ereulosis is limited. 


Go ietne ‘ : 
ba meennet writing is reflected in the 
atio and the acceptance of a bad 


risk is the beginning of a disability 
claim. Female risks in particular shoulé 
not be accepted or continued after they 
have attained the age of 45 years. Re- 
gardless of all the precautions of the 
good underwriters, bad risks will creep 
in and a large percentage of unprofit- 
able risks will arise through disease of 
the kidneys. If the examining physi- 
cian is regularly employed by the Com- 
pany, he should make a urinalysis when- 
ever required without charging any ad- 
ditional fee, as it only takes from 15 to 
30 minutes of his time. 


BASIS OF COMPUTATION OF 
COMPENSATION 

A village deputy sheriff arrested an 
offender, who thereafter created a dis- 
turbance and refused to go to the lock- 
up. The village marshal called upon 
a resideat of the village, a plumber by 
trade, to aid him in controlling the 
offender. When the plumber approach- 
ed in response to the call which by sta- 
tute he was bound to obey, the arrest- 
ed man shot him, and he subsequently 
died from his wound. In proceedings 
urder the Wisconsin Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the question was wheth- 
er the compensation was to be based 
on the deceased’s earnings at his trade 
as a plumber, or as a policeman. The 
Wisconsin Supreme Court held that his 
employment as a plumber was not & 
correct basis of computation, and that, 
as he had not been employed or earn- 
ing a salary as policeman during the 
year preceding his death, the award 
must be based on the earnings of one 
doing policeman’s service in his or the 
neighboring locality as provided by 
section 2394-10 of the act. West Salem 
v. Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 


(Wis.) 155 N. W. 929. 
NEW POLICY 
The Standard Accident announces 


the following new. policy: 

“We take this opportunity to apprise 
the field force of a new policy which 
we have in process of approval by the 
different insurance departments. The 
new policy will be known as the ‘Ex- 
célsior,’ Form 28-1, and will supercede 
the present ‘Complete Security’ Form, 
21-B, which will be withdrawn from is- 
sue. It will be an exceptionally com- 
plete contract and will embody some 
provisions and limits which our indus- 
trial policies have never before con- 
tained. It will be somewhat higher in 
premium rates than the present 21-B 
form. It is expected that the new pol- 
icy will be ready for issue by the first 
of May at the latest.” 


AT SAGAMORE 


HILL 
Among the 3,000 from the business 
district who took a special train to 


Oyster Bay last Saturday and marched 
to Sagamore Hill, where they were ad- 
dressed by Colonel Roosevelt, were BE. 
I. Hearn, president of the Casualty 
Company of America; E. U. Richards, 
secretary of the Eastern Union, and F. 
Spencer saldwin, of Compensation 
State Fund fame. 


GOES WITH BOOKSTAVER 

Morris Schwartzberg, who entered the 
insurance business with the New Eng- 
land Casualty and went with Wacken- 
heim & Huff when that Company re- 
insured, started with the Joseph D. 
Lookstaver general agency of the Trav- 
elers on Monday. 


H. S. Curtis, vice-president of the 
National Casualty, was honored by 
avents in May, that month being desig- 
nated as Vice-President’s Month, the 
agents writing a large volume of busi- 
ness. 


A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 
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blished 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. Ss. Wm. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 
1874 
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APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 


DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
= Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts BondingeInsurance Company 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus over all 


gists, 
Fly Wheel Insurance. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1915 
uxtasnadaenninessabensanaaul $12,726,400.64 


Losses paid to December 31, 1915 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Lor 
surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Pub! i¢ 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Prope:ty Damage ¢ 
Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen's Compensation 


8,576,859.03 
1,000,000.00 
35149,541.61 
52,159,863.76 





Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
eny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
Teams (Personal Injury and Property 


nd Collision), Physicians, Drug- 
Steam Boiler Insurance; 








On September 27, 1915, an Act was 
passed by the Argentine Congress 
which introduces an entirely new prin- 
ciple into the legal relation subsisting 
between employers and workpeople in 
that country. 


Louisville ed- 
week 


the 
home 
While 
extensively entertained, one feature of 


Young E, Allison, 
itor, has returned 
in the metropolis. 


after a 


here he was 


visit being a luncheon at which 


his 
newspaper men were his hosts, 


The Employers’ Liability 
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Insurance Company in the World 
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SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Good Service . . 
AND Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance | | «x su: oe 
are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. cae OUR RECORD enn en re 
Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low Insurance in force (over) $40,000,000.00 e 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. Total Resources (over) 5,250,000.00 Ber 
Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies furnished The recent merger of the Meridian Life with the Pan Ameri in Life has opened up several - 
upon request. T sdd St tetas Dac SUT Gd ght: ao ae ean NE 
FOR A GENCIES ADDRESS gr sr men. A rare en inity z —— me to establish themselves in an inde. 
pendent and permanently profitable business. 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Company Address E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager Ger 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Whitney Central Bank Building 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President F GAR, SOA 
F. 
1 ely ry One 
ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF re 5 b 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE ‘ é Baa RR as z 
cy & ‘ ¢é a R 
Equitable’s Life Income Policy || 4": PASH tM) |. 
quitable s Lite Income Folicy rae | es weauaae | 12 
EMBODYING A Le (NATIONALUNION fs as 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE ‘ re a) |: 
é \ aqwps ca Alth 
ANOMMMLNIUAAHLG IWMINNULUNLL INTEGRITY IN BUSINESS : : 
Under this latest form, if the Insured be- — _ & ser 
: Greater even than Service—it embodies ry on | 
comes totally and permanently disabled he sii ieee nae x at 
receives an income for life, without reduc- enna iteunmnneenaaeatatied i he 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary pe ES Seem, om 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him and insistence upon just due. fy rs 
being in addition to and not in place of the Expects no tribute, and asks none. ‘ : 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently Gives assurance to the insured and pro- : 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said tection to agents, which makes for self respect. it i. 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and In the whole lexicon of words, thereis & a 
best in life insurance will do well to none more potent in business than : , 
~ = Investigate. ‘ INTEGRITY ry ‘ 
NN one of the watch-words which governs NATIONAL : ‘ 
THE E O UITA BLE UNION activity and makes this THE Company for “i Zo 
a An 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. asada ae 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK = led 
pic at Bs 
San Francisco Losses . ime 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 Over $147,000,000.00 in 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH ea : 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from Losses Paid in the United States " 
funds largely supplied by head teen 
office in Liverpool AND London HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER mony 
Gi. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER vind 
| AND Globe J. B. KREMER, AssT. DEPUTY MANAGER . a 
U.S. Gash Assets, Dec, 31, 1914 $14,814,383,94 ae RI 
Surplus, - - + ~~ 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 nce ), ba 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 — 1,427,290.00 NEW YORK OFFICE Pie 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 1,051,543,00 LIMITED 80 William Street Cau 




















